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SOCIALISM THROUGH BIOLOGICAL 
SPECTACLES. 


SINCE the Colne Valley election many eminently respectable 
people have learnt with something of a shock that Socialists can 
no longer be considered in the same light, as, for instance, the 
Wabala, or the Tunei, peoples who, though interesting to scientists 
from their weird and primitive beliefs, have yet no part nor lot in 
a country dowered with such institutions as a hereditary legislature, 
primogeniture, and an Established Church. Socialism is found to 
be professed by numerous obviously sane persons possessing votes, 
and, what is more, capable through those votes of electing members 
of Parliament. After the first shock of pained surprise at the 
existence of such ideas in Merry England, these wiseacres have 
united with somewhat apprehensive fervour in a hurricane of 
obloquy, denunciation, and invective, in which, like gleams of sun- 
shine in a Galway winter, is even found a little argument. The 
Socialists, nothing loth, indeed, with much joy of battle, have 
responded in kind. To the accusation of theft, plunder, and dis- 
honesty your thorough-going reformer replies with folded arms and 
superb, but unconvincing, emphasis, “La Propriété est le vol”; 
to arguments on unthriftiness and wastrels he retorts that people 
have no business to be thrifty at the expense of their neighbours ; 
to remarks regarding the dislocation of society and general anarchy 
it suffices to cry, “ Vive la gréve générale; Vive la révolution 
Sociale.” (These expressions and the reasoning which leads up to 
them seem so much more attractive in their dainty French dress 
than in our plain English home spun.) Such interchange of ameni- 
ties, however exhilarating, does not make very obviousiy for edifi- 
cation. Amidst the dust and confusion, the “call and countercry ” 
of this war, it seems worth while, at least to some of us, to pause 
and, extricating ourselves from the immediate conflict, to consider 
whether it may not be possible to disentangle the more vital and 
permanent issues involved. 
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The ultimate verdict, the judgment of history is, it will be 
remembered, often grotesquely at variance with that believed pos- 
sible by the majority of contemporary disputants. For example, 
in the light of subsequent events, many now doubt whether pro- 
Boers were such enemies of the human race as they were formerly 
painted ; in the Crimean War, we are told on the highest authority, 
we put our money on the wrong horse ; and it is unsafe to mention 
in the hearing of Australians the name of that philanthropic ratriot 
who first multiplied their food supply by the introduction of Lepus 
cuniculus. The essential point, the crux of the present controversy 
is, indeed, sufficiently obvious. Beyond the more palpable effects 
and influences of Socialism, beyond the immediate hopes and 
desires of its apostles, whether reaching us in the douce and 
plausible accents of Mr. Wells, or the more raucous notes of the 
Clarion, there lies the question of its ultimate results on the races 
which accept it, on their adaptation to or congruity with the com- 
plexities of our modern environment, in a word on their evolution 
whether in brain or body. We do not sing Te Deums over a polity 
which, though excellent in itself, produces or tends to produce in 
the long run a race of weaklings of deficient brain power. How- 
ever dazzling or felicitous may be the proximate results of a system, 
if the inevitable end is degeneration, that system must ultimately 
follow its predecessors to the scrap-heap. The really paramount 
factor in these matters is the secular one of biology. 

The salient features of our present polity would appear to be 
amongst the poorer classes a somewhat strict evolution against 
disease and alcohol, and to a less extent against those qualities, so 
far as they are hereditable, which make for inefficiency and inapti- 
tude. But owing to the vast preponderance of acquisition and 
habit over heredity in mental attributes, we cannot yet affirm with 
any certitude which of them are of true ancestral origin, and which 
due to the environment. This obscurity is still further accen- 
tuated by the sorry training, both educational and in the home, 
which, under the European caste system, is alone available for the 
lower classes. Amongst the aristocracy and Jourgeoisie, on the 
other hand, elimination by disease is but slight, whilst the results 
of feeble mentality, so far as it is hereditable, are to a large extent 
masked by the institution of ancestral property. By way of coun- 
terpoise we find an increasingly stringent selection against 
weakened parental instinct. 

Turning now to Socialism, we are confronted by the question 
as to how this system, so divergent in its aims, ideals, and methods 
from that under which we live, will affect secularly the civilised 
human being. Will it raise him in the course of generations to a 
higher plane of existence, as its adherents fondly imagine, to a 
world where privilege is non-existent, and merit forms the scle 
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criterion of reward? Or will the bright hopes, the eager aspica- 
tions, after the first burst of semi-religious zeal and enthusiasm, 
merely eventuate in some Dead Sea fruit of a degenerate humanity, 
in one capable of easy conquest and suppression by some race 
evolving under the old conditions? Granting that many evils, 
much gratuitous injustice and misery, a myriad prerogatives and 
iniquities, will receive their death stab at the hands of this new 
doctrine, will its adoption by a people as their recognised polity 
simply result in the maintenance of the present somewhat imperfect 
standard of humanity, or will it tend secularly, I will not say to- 
wards the angels or the ape, but towards higher or inferior izhorn 
brain power and physique? 

In the first place, it is necessary to postulate by Socialism, not 
merely the municipalisation of waterworks, the provision of educa- 
tion or free meals for school children by the State, and such like 
hors d@’euvres, but the Socialism of Marx, of Guerde, and of Hynd- 
man, under which all the land and means of production and !oco- 
motion are appropriated by the State, and exploited for the pub- 
lic good, in which, in fact, every person is entitled to be, and 
actually becomes, an employé of the State. Under this system 
hereditary property, except as regards purely personal articles, will 
be unknown, indeed the amount of private property acquirable by 
each worker in his life time is likely to be restricted within precise 
and narrow limits. The ideal before each man will be not that of 
the free and independent robber baron, but that of the trained 
infantry soldier. 

From the biological standpoint Socialism thus far would be a 
pure gain. The human being, even when under scrutiny as a naked 
savage, is a marvellously complex organism, the laws governing 
the inheritance of whose corporeal and still more his mental attri- 
butes, present themselves to us, not fixed and illuminating as the 
stars, but as though yet in the stage of mere vague and ill-defined 
nebulz. But if this is the case with the savage how much more 
difficult is the consideration of the complex heredity of 
civilised man, with his puzzling semi-emancipation from 
nature’s environment, his prodigious mental acquirements and 
varieties, the intricacies of his personal law and all the confusion 
resulting from the inter-action, sometimes harmonious, more often 
jarring of the elaborate caste and property system he has con- 
structed for himself. Clearly, a polity which annihilates both 
hereditary property and the fatuous system of caste, in short, all 
artificial privileges or drawbacks, will, apart from other advantages, 
furnish the student of heredity with an unequalled theatre for the 
pursuit of his chosen study. Nor must we ignore the priceless 
advantage of a record by the State of each person’s career. For 
the first time it will be possible to deal with great masses of civilised 
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men, subject in youth and adolescence to approximately equal 
conditions, and free from the intricacies and confusions resulting 
from artificial handicaps and privileges. The possibilities of 
handling at one time a large number of individuals will eliminate 
those errors of induction into which so many, even of the elect, who 
consider merely the fortunes of families, or small groups, are so 
apt to fall. By means also of the record of each career available 
from official papers, but little difficulty will be experienced in the 
collection and compilation of the necessary voluminous details and 
figures. The disturbing influence of dogma, like Nidhoff with the 
corpse in the bright world beyond Ragnarok, will still be with us, 
but shorn of its existing power and importance. Men will, with 
comparative ease, be able to discount its precise effect in limiting 
and warping the upgrowth of the human intellect. In fine, with a 
socialistic polity, there should be but little difficulty in obtaining 
reliable facts and figures sufficient for the ascertainment and exact 
definition of the mental qualities or tendencies, which are really 
capable of inheritance. 

But Socialism, whilst tendering to science invaluable oppor- 
tunities for the study of human heredity, must of necessity, and 
apart altogether from its economic aspect, result in more than one 
grave evil, if not calamity, to mankind. Like the Battersea brown 
dog of sainted memory, its utility to science may be quite over- 
shadowed by its unfortunate influence on the proletariat. In the 
first place, consider the effect on population of the removal of all 
prudential checks. If there is one point more than another con- 
cerning Socialism, which is impressed on us with studied iteration, 
it is the right of all human beings to employment. “From each 
according to his powers, to each according to his wants,” is perhaps 
not strictly the utterance of a socialist, but similar shibboleths are 
amongst the commonplaces of Socialism. “Every infant that came 
into the world,” say Morris and Bax, “would be born into full 
citizenship, and would enjoy all its advantages, whatever the con- 
duct of its parents might be.” Or, again, what can be clearer than 
the statement of Deville: “The support of children will no longer 
depend on the chance of birth. Like their instruction it will be- 
come a charge of society.” 

Now Malthus will have lived in vain, the numerous examples 
drawn by him from the history of the world in general, and from 
that of England prior to the Poor Law Reform of 1834, will have 
fallen on deaf ears, if such principles as these, which abrogate all 
responsiblity of adults for their off-spring, are ever translated into 
actuality. The swiftness of increase in population under a civilised 
government, that is to say, under the so-called capitalistic régime, 
is, in fact, often lost sight of; it has to be actually verified to be 
believed. Take, as an example, the amazing growth of population 
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in Lower Burma, where fertile and well-watered places give every 
scope to the natural fecundity of the people. Owing to a weak 
Native Government, which rendered life and property insecure, the 
total population shortly after annexation was two millions; it has 
since risen, after allowing for immigration, to more than five mil- 
lions, that is to say, an increase of more than 150 per cent. in forty 
years. Scores of similar cases can be adduced wherever the bonds 
of fixed law, as represented by the judge and policeman—those 
callous minions of a brutal capitalism —have superseded the fitful, 
if drastic, methods of the picturesque native king. As a further 
illustration of the failure of prudential checks, there is the well- 
known case of the effect on births out of wedlock of the old Eng- 
lish Poor Law. In Russia, again, where prudential checks on 
fecundity appear to be unknown, the birth-rate is, or was, until 
recently, close on five per cent. per annum, a figure with amazing 
potentialities in any well-fed and sanitary community. The close 
connection of fecundity with food supply is demonstrated in India, 
where the birth-rate follows at an interval of nine months marked 
falls or rises in the prices of food grains. Here, also, the yearly 
maximum of births occurs nine months, or a little more, after the 
main harvest in the locality is reaped. Similar phenomena have 
been previously pointed out by Mayr in respect to European 
countries. 

The main fact, indeed, stands out clearly enough, namely, that 
under a civilised government, given security of life and property, 
and an assured abundance of food for the parents and their off- 
spring, the population will increase with a most embarassing 
rapidity. The difficulties, miseries, and perils springing from sucha 
condition, form one of the more obvious obstacles which confront 
the enthusiastic Socialist. 

But there is another, and in the long run, much more formid- 
able danger, which must inevitably attend the unreserved accept- 
ance by a State of the principles of Socialism—namely, the de- 
liberate repudiation of all elimination of the unfit. Under the 
existing régime the machinery of evolution works, it is true, with 
many halts and jars. Its imperfections are still further accen- 
tuated as regards the higher classes by the institution of hereditary 
property, and amongst the lower ones by various forms of charit- 
able organisations. Still, it will hardly be gainsaid that some 
elimination of the unfit, however imperfect, does take place. The 
confirmed alcoholist, the hopelessly inapt, the idiot and the lunatic 
do on the whole decline to the abyss, their chances of begetting 
and rearing progeny are to some extent less than those of the 
average good citizen. Clogged and trammelled though evolution 
be in its action, it still operates. With a socialistic polity, however, 
since all would be enabled to survive and to beget off-spring, who 
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would be cared for, either by the parents or the State, evolution 
except to a very limited extent against disease—every one would 
we are assured, live in sanitary surroundings—must ex hypothesi 
cease to exist. Unfavourable variations, other than those causing 
actual sterility, would propagate with the same facility as the 
finest types. The higher mental qualities, as the last to evolve, 
would be the first to deteriorate, in other words, the prepotency of 
the more ancient and cruder over the finer and more recent charac- 
ters, would have full sway, unchecked by the counter-agency of 
evolution. In short, under this wholly favourable environment 
humanity would slowly undergo regression, would tend to decline 
to the level of the more civilised Hottentot or Bushman. Secu- 
larly considered, such a result is as inevitable as the procession of 
the equinoxes. 

A recent and very plausible writer, Mr. Wells, it is true, argues 
that under Socialism woman, being economically independent— 
which is but just—would look less to a man’s acquisitive gifts 
and would choose able men with fine, vigorous, and attractive per- 
sons. If they chose able men, well and good, but the probability 
is that, as want of ability would, under Socialism, entail no par- 
ticular handicap, and is by no means necessarily combined with a 
“a fine, vigorous, and attractive personality,” the latter quality— 
somewhat reminiscent, by-the-bye, of Nietzsche’s “big blond beast,” 
—would alone find acceptance in the ladies’ eyes. Result, slow 
but inevitable regression in acumen, intellect, and mind power 
generally. The acquisitive gifts so deplored by Mr. Wells, do at 
least, when pre-eminent, imply a high degree of intelligence ; they 
are incompatible with crass stupidity. Is it not more likely that 
where inordinate and reprehensible, as in the case of the Jew, they 
denote rather a perversion of mental powers, owing to a defective 
sense of citizenship, than some intellectual flaw due to heredity? 
The extent to which these faculties are frequently developed at the 
expense of the more altruistic ones is beyond doubt deplorable, 
but the remedy would seem to be not in any breeding out of the 
Jew and his like, but simply in an enlightened reform of home and 
scholastic influences . 

The Socialist may, indeed, retort that the first of our objec- 
tions, an unbridled increase in population, may be obviated by the 
artificial restriction of the family, and the second objection, the 
eventual regression of the race, by the interdiction of progeny to 
at least the more obviously unfit in mind and body. To all those 
no longer under the obsession of traditions born in primitive con- 
ditions of society, and incongruous as the laws of Hammurabi with 
this latter day world, the wisdom and propriety of such reforms 
must seem beyond question of cavil. The first is immediately prac- 
ticable ; the second as soon as our knowledge of heredity is suff- 
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ciently advanced. As Sir Lancaster Ray has so ably pointed out 
man is, and must remain, a rebel against nature, one sullenly re- 
creant to the dread shears of natural selection. No small portion 
of our modern difficulties and calamities are due simply to a failure 
to recognise this fact with all frankness, to forward, on openly 
artificial lines based on scientific investigations and research, the 
progress of the human race. We are still encumbered by old cus- 
toms and traditions suitable, even necessary, in the primordial 
savage stage of development, but mere gyves and trammels in our 
present complex civilisation ; we still fail to recognise the enormous 
possibilities in health, happiness, and prosperity reasonably to be 
anticipated, from a fearless use of existing scientific knowledge, and 
from the investigation of heredity in its various complexities. But 
whilst granting all this, it is necessary that Socialists, if they desire 
their propaganda to be considered practical from a biological stand- 
point, should frankly acknowledge as indispensable corollaries the 
artificial restriction of the family, and the breeding out of the un- 
fit. They form aspects of the matter which cannot be ignored, and 
which must be candidly considered along with the other advantages 
and drawbacks attending Socialism. 

Even, however, if Socialists accept these necessary corollaries 
of their teaching, it by no means follows that that system is from 
an evolutionary point of view the best for humanity. Socialism is 
doubtless not without its advantages, but before adopting it would 
it not be well to verify that the evils of our present system are 
incurable by means that savour less of the Communist and the 
Fifth Monarchy? A system of society in which hereditary pro- 
perty, except to an extremely limited extent, was forbidden, in 
which all persons received an absolutely equal education, admission 
to the higher branches being limited by examination, and in which 
the problems of housing, and of the minimum wage were dealt 
with on sufficiently drastic lines, would afford full opportunity for 
the salutary play of evolution amongst the individuals composing 
it. If, in addition, marriage, or rather the procreation of offspring 
were fcrbidden to all persons possessing less than a certain fixed 
income, that society might be safely left to develop itself on its 
own lines, with every prospect of mental improvement rather than 
of regression. Although there are many and grievous evils and 
injustices in our present society, it hardly seems needful to go so 
far as Socialism in order to effect a cure. We rightly use William 
of Occam’s razor for the excision of unnecessary causes; may we 
not manufacture an analogous one for the excision of unnecessary 
remedies? None but a lunatic would burn down his house, like 
the mythical Chinaman, to obtain a dish of pork ; nor do men blast 
a city with dynamite in order to be quit of the rats and vermin. 

BERNARD HOUGHTON. 
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THE POLITICAL RESPONSIBILITY 
OF WOMEN. 


IN the question of woman suffrage, where and what is our ideal, 
and is it attainable under the circumstances of the time? It is a 
truism that no civilisation can rise to any height, unless women 
have freedom to assert themselves and influence its course. Con- 
temporary historians impress on us, that Mahomedan civilisation 
is incapable of progress, chiefly because of women being kept in 
ignorance and subjection; and all oriental social systems come 
more or less under the same condemnation. For instance, Lord 
Cromer, in his recent book on Egypt, condemns native society 
chiefly on this score, and truly says that Egyptians can never 
receive European civilisation till the women are educated. But 
the opponents of woman suffrage will admit all this, and say that 
it is political equality that cannot be granted, that each sex has its 
sphere, and that it is not for her own good, or the common good, 
that woman should help directly to decide political issues. 

What the anti-suffragists practically hold, is that women may 
legitimately take part in political affairs—so far as to try and 
influence their course, even by actively canvassing in elections ; 
but this interference must be optional. There lies no responsi- 
bility on them for the conduct of political affairs, as there does 
on men. Their sphere is the home; and provided they keep that 
sweet and clean, and so make it easier for men to choose the good 
and avoid the evil, in their intercourse with the outer world, women’s 
duty is fully discharged. 

One of the favourite anti-suffrage arguments is, that men’s 
and women’s interests are identical, and thus men represent women, 
and that families and not individuals are the social units. This 
is certainly true of certain stages in human society. Among 
primitive peoples even to this day, the unit is the tribe, and there 
is practical communism. So also families, even now with us, are 
often living communistically ; and if this were general, a family 
franchise were sufficient. There would be no need to go behind 
the family. But progress is from the tribe to the family, and from 
the family to the individual; and woman is as much an individual 
as man. When the individualistic stage is reached, there comes a 
new synthesis; and if in it woman be ignored, there necessarily 
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follows injustice and a deprivation of social strength. No intelli- 
gent person observing present day social conditions will say that 
men’s and women’s interests are now identical, or that men fairly 
represent women. In fact, where the family ceases to be the 
social unit, men and women are in sharp economic conflict, and 
men would have to be angels not to take advantage of their poli- 
tical sovereignty. It is certainly not to men’s individual interest, 
that women should be allowed to compete with them in the pro- 
fessions, and in the open market of labour; though it is probably 
to the social interest. And the principle holds good, that no one 
can judge fairly, when his own interest is in question. 

Of course, the opponents of woman suffrage beg the question 
when they aver that politics are not women’s sphere. As a student 
of history it seems to me, that it has always been in the simpler 
and more progressive times that women have had most influence 
in public life. Even the Hindus, amongst whom at present it is 
a sign of respectability for a woman to be always veiled and live 
secluded, have had their great women of heroic times. Again, 
amongst the Mahomedans, had there been no wealthy and noble 
Kadijah, it is very doubtful if Mahomed would ever have emerged 
from obscurity. The Hebrews, too, had their heroic and public- 
spirited women, and in primitive Christianity women played a 
greater part than when it had become corrupt. But the increase 
of civilisation and the growth of luxury seem to depress women. 
They are the first to be corrupted, and they barter their natural 
right to share responsibility with men for the mess of pottage of 
luxurious living. Labour and strenuous endeavour, mental and 
bodily, are active, ease and pleasure are passive states, and 
woman’s nature readily succumbs to the temptation. The desire 
to have children, and to bring them up worthily, is a sign of public 
spirit. When this duty, so full of self-sacrifice, is shunned and 
avoided, and a life of mere luxury and pleasure is preferred, then 
woman is a subject of decadence. She is thinking in terms of 
herself, and not of the whole. She is no longer fond of public 
affairs, except for the personal element bringing with it excitement 
and distraction. She will then only intrigue and join in party 
factions: she has ceased to support the State by her patriotism. 
She cannot be like the Jewish woman, hoping to be the mother 
of the Messiah, or the Spartan mother glorying in the death of 
her sons who have died nobly, or the Roman matron who regarded 
her sons as her chief jewels. She begins to live for pleasure, and 
the refusal of motherhood is the chief sign of this. There is only 
* one cure—public spirit, either under the form of religion or 
patriotism. When women have no such feelings, and only regard 
pleasure, the national life is on the sure road to decay. Man 
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then corrupts woman, and woman corrupts man. The commerce 
of the sexes has lost its nobleness, and polygamy, child-marriage, 
and such soul-destroying systems flourish. 

False, therefore, is the assertion that women should not have 
political interests. In all healthy communities she has them, and 
it is the stimulant of her interest that makes them healthy. In 
the late Boer war, it was the patriotism of the women that made 
the Boers so strong. Their sphere was not the narrow and re- 
stricted one to which anti-suffragists wish to confine British 
women. European and American civilisation is now in a pre- 
carious state, and seems to have reached its zenith. The physical 
prowess and the intellectual force of man have carried it so far; 
and now it is subjected to a deadly materialism, chiefly owing to 
the relative degradation and servitude of women. Women are 
denied responsibility. Like slaves they are either surfeited with 
luxury and treated as irresponsible beings, or they are compelled 
to do some of the hardest work of the world for an inadequate 
reward. They are not induced to be man’s moral stay and sup- 
port, but rather encouraged to be his moral seducer, if in the 
wealthy class, and compelled to be his economic slave, if in the 
poorer one. In the former case, instead of being stimulated by 
high ideals, they are led to look only for material rewards. Is 
this not reflected in our novels? In nearly all of them the heroine 
is made to achieve happiness by a wealthy marriage. The story 
is seldom spiritualised by the teaching that woman’s responsibility 
extends to public affairs, but rather that her whole being is con- 
fined to love, and that chiefly of a self-centred kind In all the 
great cities of the civilised world woman is encouraged to de- 
moralise herself, and hold herself cheap in music hall, theatre, 
and even in opera house; for what man of proper instincts would 
like to see his daughter or sister in the attitudes and in the drapery 
so popular at such places? It all comes from denying to woman 
a responsible voice in the highest affairs, and placing her on a 
lower plane. It is proposed to legally forbid her to serve in a 
publichouse, because of its bad moral atmosphere, which men 
alone have given it, while public opinion allows her to make reck- 
less displays on the stage of the theatre and music hall. 

It seems an infallible truth that no nation or class or indivi- 
dual can achieve full development, which either is denied responsi- 
bility, or, to gain a selfish advantage, denies it to others. Both 
the slave and the slave-holder suffer morally. So it is with us: 
woman is denied responsibility for the social state in which she 
must live, and her moral nature suffers accordingly. Her in- 
feriority, thus caused by her irresponsibility, is then used as an 
argument against her full enfranchisement. Man, too, corrupted 
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by the unjust abuse of his power, suffers morally, and so does the 
whole social organism. He cannot stem the decadence, which his 
own injustice is causing, and woman, corrupted and weakened in 
character, cannot come to his help. Rather, she corrupts him, as 
slaves do their masters. 

Our chief plea, therefore, for woman’s suffrage, is not that 
she is now denied a right, for undoubtedly “salus populi, 
suprema lex,” might justify its denial; but that the time is ripe 
for her to be called on to bear her share of social responsibility. 
Her moral strength and virtues are running to waste, and cannot 
be realised, till she is summoned to contribute her share in bearing 
the supreme burden of national responsibility. Being irrespon- 
sible politically, she often socially follows a non-moral course. 
The unemployment of men, the sweating of women-workers, and 
the neglect of children, are destroying the national life. At pre- 
sent rich women, as being the chief exponents of luxury, seem 
more immoral than men in their conduct with respect to these 
baneful circumstances. But their plain answer is that they have 
no political responsibility, however blameable they may be 
individually ; for, privately and individually, these matters are un- 
approachable. 

Mill’s “ Subjection of Women” is a great storehouse of argu- 
ments for woman suffrage. But to us the impression it conveys is 
that the emphasis is wrongly placed, the author writing too much 
from the individualist standpoint. The wrong done is not so 
much to the individual woman as to the community. The woman 
is personally compensated by freedom from responsibility, and, 
moreover, the man, overweighted by outside responsibility, is only 
too glad to leave, perhaps, too much of the decision of their joint 
affairs to his wife. Mill makes too much of the privilege side of 
political representation; and so the ready rejoinder comes that 
few women want the vote. But the supreme human weakness is 
laziness, to enjoy what we have not laboured for, to reap where 
we have not sowed; and as soon as woman becomes a property 
owner, and is given power over others by the possession and ex- 
penditure of wealth, she has incurred political responsibility. If 
she is to be voteless, let her also be propertyless. But the pro- 
gress of the world has conferred too much power on her, to allow 
her the old place of civil incompetency. So she must come for- 
ward and accept the suffrage as a sign of her moral responsibility. 
In the old times of English life, when politics chiefly referred to 
carrying fire and sword into some neighbour’s territory, women 
had little influence, and no responsibility. But in a modern world, 
where politics chiefly concern the rights and wrongs of our fellow 
citizens, surely women should be made responsible equally with 
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men. Consider the all important measures now engrossing public 
attention. Is a man more competent than a woman to know what 
is socially just with regard to the licensing question, old age pen- 
sions, or a limitation of eight hours’ labour for miners? Surely 
not: in fact, about all these questions women’s public opinion 
might be healthier than that of men. So many of them know 
exactly where the shoe pinches. 

Then when we come to foreign affairs, and their vast compli- 
cations, women are no more ignorant than men, who merely have 
their prejudices, their passions, and their self-interest appealed to 
by the professional politicians, aided by a few specialists. As the 
women of a nation practically suffer equally with men in case of 
war, and, as a fact, have their passions and their prejudices simi- 
larly excited to bring one about, why shouldn’t they equally bear 
the responsibility of the decision. No one will say that women 
are less patriotic than men; and, moreover, it might fairly be 
contended that their greater sympathy might restrain nations at 
times from aggressive wars. 

The details of suffrage, of course, depend on expediency. The 
ideal is that all men and all women should have a stake in the 
welfare of the country, and that they should have a direct voice in 
their own government. A nearer ideal is that anyhow all those, 
who already have such a stake, should be called upon to exercise 
their responsibility, and help to rule. But no sensible person 
would advocate the same suffrage, say for English-speaking com- 
munities used to self-government and not obliged for military 
reasons to live under despotism, and communities such as we see 
on the continent of Europe, where political equilibrium is the 
result of armed force. In Germany the iron discipline of the camp 
is the chief social force: in the United Kingdom and America the 
stage has been reached, when progress and stability can only be 
maintained by further opening out the forces of liberty, and seeing 
justice done, not only between man and man, but between man 
and weman. While the social state required the subordination of 
women within the family, the highest law justified it, as it did 
formerly that of slavery. But when the need passed, the justifica- 
tion also passed; and unless we wish to remain in an arrested 
stage of civilisation, and therefore a decadent one, we must take 
the step that progress demands, namely, grant women the full 
exercise of all her faculties equally with man, and make her 
equally responsible. 

Finally, it may be said that the deciding issue is whether the 
family is still the unit of national life. If it is, woman’s interests 
may be regarded as represented by man, as the head of the family. 
But it is generally admitted that the unit is more often the 
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individual ; and that now it is classes, rather than families, that are 
sections, that classes cross-cut families, and that women, by their 
industries, form classes of their own, and that all these various 
interests only find a synthesis in the community, as a whole. More- 
over, there are many women who are economically the heads of 
families, and to give their husbands a vote, while denying it to 
them, is to stultify facts, and abdicate the throne of reason. 


F. H. BARROW. 











HOLIDAYS, POVERTY, AND 
HUMAN LIFE. 


TO consider the influences of holidays on human life let us confine 
attention to Great Britain and Ireland, and to the community that 
they sustain. Let us reflect on their geographical outlines, and 
endeavour to conceive a mental picture of their human, natural, and 
other phenomena, so that we may have before us, as clearly as 
possible, the subject matter of our thought, and an opportunity to 
see and trace the workings of cause and the appearance of effect. 

Every reader is acquainted with the outlines and physical 
appearance of Great Britain and Ireland. The former, towards the 
east, is for the most part low-lying and undulating, and, towards 
the west and north, mountainous and exceedingly uneven; the 
latter might be described as a central plain encircled by mountains. 
Both contain within them the agricultural and industrial agents of 
production, and the various requisites for the supply of human 
needs that generations of workers have succeeded in creating. The 
contents of town and country have been formed and fashioned by 
human labour and, to-day, the work of change goes on on a scale 
more extensive than ever. The community, that during its growth 
has wrought those changes, is now represented by an unevenly 
distributed population of about forty-five millions—the minority 
scattered over the agricultural areas, and the majority gathered 
together into densely peopled industrial and commercial centres, 
such as London, the Midlands, Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the 
Lowlands of Scotland. 

This brief description will suggest a somewhat vague mental 
picture of the environment, as well as of the community that it en- 
circles, and we have now to study the community to conceive its 
present life of combined prosperity and misery. According to 
fairly reliable estimates there are about thirty-two millions sur- 
rounded by sufficiency, and, of that fraction, the great majority 
enjoy a fairly comfortable and happy existence, though a minority, 
too, owing to physical or mental infirmity, old age, disappointment, 
bad treatment, dissipation, and other causes, exist temporarily or 
permanently in a condition of pain. Add to the latter, the remain- 
ing thirteen millions that live in poverty and depression, and we 
complete a somewhat vague conception of the quality of the 
people’s collective life. There is, on the whole, a majority in 
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varying degrees of comfort and happiness, shading gradually into a 
minority in equally varying degrees of misery and pain. The 
community, as a body, is healthy and happy in some of its parts, 
but wretched and miserable in others. It enjoys a certain measure 
of collective well-being and collective misery; and, as well-being, 
misery, and holiday institutions, are all phenomena in the life of 
the body, our present object is to consider the inter-relation of the 
three, and especially the influence of the latter in increasing plea- 
sure and diminishing pain throughout the body as a whole. In 
other words, we have to consider their influence on the quantity and 
quality of collective life. 

It will be necessary to keep still before the mind the natural 
and human phenomena that a map of these islands suggests. It 
will be necessary, too, to describe the holiday movements of the 
people, so that their influences may be seen and traced more clearly. 
We are familiar with those movements, and experience will, for 
that reason, assist us in conceiving their general features and 
dimensions. There are, in the first place, the movements during 
the summer and autumn months towards the seaside, the country, 
the health resorts, the moors of Scotland, and even towards foreign 
and other distant lands. There are Bank Holiday movements to- 
wards many of the former, and towards other attractions within 
easy reach of the peoples’ homes. There are the week-end, Satur- 
day, and other half-holiday movements towards country districts 
but, more particularly, towards outdoor and indoor amusements, 
such as football and cricket matches, theatres, and other urban 
entertainments. There are, again, the week-day movements 
throughout the year towards race meetings, golf resorts, and such 
like sources of attraction. Then there are, finally, those holidays 
spent leisurely in homes, gardens, and pleasure grounds, public and 
private. Thus, during holiday periods, the members of the com- 
munity move far and near, see different scenes and different people, 
loiter at various points, amuse themselves in different ways, and, 
generally, leave off the work of life to move and breathe in changed 
environments. 

In that picture of the United Kingdom, of its people, and of 
its holiday movements, we are now to trace the disadvantages and 
advantages of the latter. 

It has already been suggested how generations of workers 
have toiled throughout the land, and have succeeded in fashioning 
both town and country into what they are to-day. Human labour, 
aided by the instruments of itsown creation, has changed the face 
of agricultural areas, has run railways and means of communication 
in all directions, has erected factories, warehouses, shops, and 
residences, has stocked them with the things that supply human 
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needs, and has, in fact, given shape to everything that, directly or 
indirectly, satisfies desire. Amongst the generation of to-day, 
numbers continue that creative work, while others divide amongst 
them the tasks of distributing material things, and of rendering 
those religious and other personal services that directly benefit the 
lives of their fellow-beings. Viewing the present generation in 
that way, it will be seen that, through its different members, it 
yields from day to day a stream of services that is, as it were, the 
driving power of progress. Let the community increase its energy 
and effort, and, other things being equal, progress and prosperity 
will advance. Let it slacken speed and, under the same conditions, 
that advance grows less. It is, therefore, obvious, that the com- 
munity shuts off or lessens that driving power during the Saturday 
half-holiday, and during holiday periods in general. It, thereby, 
reduces that volume of human services that create the necessaries 
of life, and it reduces, too, the miserable fraction that the poor 
depend on, either by reducing those consumed at home, or by 
reducing that production for export that determines the quantities 
imported from abroad. There are, of course, compensations, as 
will be seen later on, but, here, it is clear that holiday institutions 
reduce the flow of necessaries, and, therefore, contribute to the 
pains of poverty that about thirty per cent. of the people of these 
islands are obliged to bear. 

A further influence of the same order might be traced in 
much the same way. Dress, travelling and hotel accommodation, 
seaside residences, pleasure haunts, entertainments, and a number 
of other holiday requisites, are continually produced and renewed 
to meet the growing demands of pleasure seekers. The community 
devotes a share of its work to these processes of production and 
renewal, and, thereby, trenches on the share diverted in other 
directions. It lessens work to indulge in holiday relaxation, and, 
when working, it works partly to provide residences and other 
requisites for future holidays. To make that provision, it must 
reduce its efforts to supply other needs, it must reduce the energy 
devoted to the production of necessaries, and it must, finally, make 
scarcer the latter, and worse the condition of the poor that feel that 
scarcity. 

Within a community, knit together and highly organised, such 
as that of the United Kingdom, it is clear that the action or in- 
action of any combination of its members, would have a far- 
reaching infiuence over the welfare of others. A strike amongst 
the textile workers of Northern England would reduce supplies, 
and raise the prices of clothes in Ireland, while another strike 
amongst the agricultural labourers of Ireland, would produce 
parallel results on the prices of food in England. It is in that way 
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that holiday inaction and holiday expenditure spread their 
influences over the community as a whole, and, ultimately, affect 
the poorer classes. The members of the community are collec- 
tively responsible for the results in those two cases, and the well- 
to-do are often the foremost offenders. But there is a remaining 
series of instances in which the members of the poorer classes abuse 
their holidays, and individually add to their own suffering. Too 
often they spend their half-holidays and bank holidays amidst the 
excitement of drink and disorderly entertainments. The freedom 
from work is abused, and the holiday results in dissipation rather 
than recreation. In fact, the day of rest very often requires a 
further day of recovery, so that, on the one hand, money is wasted, 
and, on the other, left unearned. In such cases holidays dissipate 
both energy and resources, and make doubly miserable the con- 
dition of the victims. 

One other evil influence remains to be dealt with and one, too, 
that is often likely to be overlooked. When the holiday comes 
round, many workers are compulsorily thrown idle, their wages 
cease to flow, and then the diminution in the week’s pay is a matter 
that they seriously feel. Amongst the upper, middle, and artisan 
classes, people are content to make that sacrifice, but, amongst the 
classes below, there are many that feel the pinch severely. 

We may now pass to the reverse influences and to the effects 
of holiday institutions, in brightening the lives of the people, and 
in developing their individual and collective welfare. 

The most obvious of those influences are, of course, those of 
pleasure and enjoyment. The half-holiday, the Bank Holiday, and 
the annual holiday set millions free from toil, and from the exces- 
sive exercise of overworked organs and faculties. Psychologists 
tell us that pleasure is an accompaniment of a spontaneous and 
healthy activity of our faculties, and that pain is the result of either 
their restraint or excessive exercise. That teaching explains how 
the community increases the pleasures of its existence as it turns 
aside from work to recreation. Its pleasure seekers, as a rule, 
lessen the exertion of those organs and faculties that work has 
excessively exercised; and, even where that is not the case, the 
exercise that continues is, for the most part, “spontaneous.” In 
addition, those other organs that have suffered through restraint, 
are now free to play as they please. Thus, on the whole, the 
holiday allows the community to rest where overworked, and to 
exercise “spontaneously ” wherever the inclination is felt—like the 
individual, it has an opportunity for “the spontaneous and healthy 
activity” of its organs. While it manifests its life in the varied 
forms of holiday activity, its collective well-being grows greater ; 
and the changing and pleasing environments that surround its 
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members and stimulate their sensory and intellectual activities, in- 
tensify the measure of that well-being, and give rise to what we 
generally refer to as pleasure. Consequently, the first great in- 
fluence that holiday institutions exert on the quantity and quality 
of collective life, is the influence of a changing and more pleasant 
envircnment on changed and more spontaneous forms of human 
activity. Both combine to express their joint results in the more 
pleasurable and happy existence of the people for the time being. 

Thus, on the whole, the community enjoys the advantage of 
a passing pleasure that partly compensates for the disadvantages 
just mentioned. It remains to be seen whether the holiday effects a 
permanent improvement, in its physical or mental powers, or in 
the cchesion of its units, that, thereafter, increases its efficiency and, 
thereby, renders it more capable to make use of its environment to 
promote the growth of its own life. That the holiday improves 
the health and physical power of the people there cannot be the 
slightest doubt ; though, of course, the many that indulge in excess 
reap the unpleasant physical results, and subtract from the sum 
total of the collective physical advance. Scarcely any explanation 
is needed to aid even the most ordinary experience on this point, 
and one has only to refer back and reflect on the description of 
holiday movements towards the seaside, the country, the health re- 
sorts, and the continent, as well as towards various forfns of out- 
door amusements, where, in the presence of fresh air and sunshine, 
the physical powers recuperate while the mind is pleasantly 
occupied. 

This brings us to the influence on the mind, and to the effect 
of the holiday in widening the scope of our ideas, in strengthening 
the mind, and, generally, in making the mental powers of the com- 
munity more vigorous, more active, and more efficient. In this 
respect, we have, in the first place, the advantages of relaxation 
and of the relief from mental strain of the faculties that are most 
engaged in the work of life. While people are occupied the general 
rule is that the same set of faculties are constantly playing on 
the same set of problems, and that, of course, results in mental 
wear and tear. But, during the holidays, their minds are free to 
turn in other directions, to rest those faculties that are impaired 
by work, and to enable such and other faculties to enjoy a new 
and more pleasurable activity, stimulated, perhaps, by the pleasing 
sights and sounds of rural and seaside life. So far, the holiday 
enables the community to repair its exhausted mental powers. Let 
us see, further, whether it might not enable it to develop them. 
As people move leisurely about to the pleasure resorts, 
the country, and the seaside, they undoubtedly gain many 
new and _ varied experiences. In _ proportion to their 
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powers of observation, and their spirit of wise inquisitive- 
ness their minds imbibe a larger knowledge of the 
communities and conditions about them—of the agricultural popu- 
lation and its ways, of the industries and employments in urban 
areas, of the habits of employers and workers, of processes of 
manufacture, and of various other features, that they see or hear 
of from new acquaintances. Such phenomena infuse into the 
minds of the holiday-makers a number of new experiences and 
ideas, and so it happens that, during the period of enjoyment, an 
increase of knowledge has been accumulated by the community as 
a whole, and a consequent increase of mental power established. 
But the infusion of knowledge is by no means the only strengthen- 
ing force acquired. As material substances, such as food and 
drink, build up the body, and as physical exercise strengthens its 
powers of exercise and endurance, so, in like manner, knowledge 
builds up the mind, and mental activity develops its capacity for 
thought and action. During the holidays the mental powers of 
the community enjoy that strengthening activity. They are con- 
stantly occupied in contemplating the varied experiences that have 
just been referred to, and the attendant mental exercise is that 
which especially favours mental development, for it is in its nature 
pleasurable and, therefore, analogous to the various pleasurable 
forms of physical exercise that enlarge so much the physical powers 
of youth. Accordingly, both knowledge and activity combine to 
develop the mind of the community, and to enlarge its mental 
existence and life. 

We now turn, finally, to the influence of holiday movements in 
promoting cohesion and co-operative energy within the community. 
Prior to the growth of those institutions the scattered units moved 
but comparatively little from their own localities. Their 
experiences and interests were too much confined to those narrow 
areas, and their knowledge of the community as a whole, as well 
as their feeling of participation in its well-being were bounded and 
limited by local confinement. They were then, too, more distrust- 
ful of people elsewhere, and, in short, all the conditions of the time 
tended to retard the cohesion and co-operation of all those scat- 
tered units. Now, however, it is entirely different. Holidays 
afford time, and railways facilities for travel and intercourse. In 
winter, the workers of Scotland, England, and Ireland, follow their 
football teams for considerable distances. In summer, their excur- 
sion parties travel in still greater numbers. Scotch and English 
drift over Ireland, as well as south and north over their own coun- 
tries, while representatives from all three mix amid the pleasant 
holiday scenes of Douglas, Blackpool, Southport, and other central 
and popular haunts of pleasure. Not only is there a mixture of 
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races, but there is, at the same time, a mixture of classes, though 
still to a limited extent .And, even if lower, middle, and upper 
classes fail to mingle freely, they are, at least, brought closer 
together, and made better acquainted with each other’s nature and 
character. In fact, the entire holiday movement tends towards the 
same increase of knowledge, the same better understandings, the 
same realisation of one another’s virtues; and, as a consequence, 
the different units that are brought into contact, see smaller and 
smaller differences, greater and greater resemblances, and, generatly 
increasing incentives to cohere and co-operate for their collective 
good. 

We have now described, in succession, the natural and human 
phenomena of the United Kingdom, the holiday movements of the 
people, the cost of those movements, and, finally, the compensa- 
tions that are effected in the development of the people’s life. 
Holidays involve, on the debit side, a cessation of work, a strain on 
resources, occasional dissipation, and, in some instances, a hard felt 
stoppage of wages. But there is, to compensate, on the credit 
side, the immediate pleasure and the more or less permanent 
development of physical, mental, and cohesive powers. There is, 
undoubtedly, in many individual instances, a waste of time, re- 
sources, and even human energy, to which public attention might 
turn with a view to improvement ; but there is, on the other hand, 
a repair of hardworked and worn existences, an enlargement of 
pleasurable activity amid more congenial environments, an en- 
suing betterment of physical and mental powers, and, perhaps, more 
important than all, a spread of that feeling of fraternity that pro- 
motes the co-operation of scattered units, the harmony of their 
combined existence, and the increasing capacity of the body politic 
to make use of its environment and itself, and to develop its own 
physical, mental, and spiritual life. 


CALLAGHAN MCCARTHY. 




















THE YELLOW PERIL. 
A REPLY. 


I LARGELY agree with the views expressed in the article on the 
above subject which appeared in this Review for the month of May 
last, and I propose, not to reply to it, but to present the whole 
matter in a somewhat fuller light. Mr. Steele neither probed to 
the root of the evil, nor suggested a remedy, while I am hopeful 
of showing both its cause and its cure in a way that will commend 
itself to the generality of open-minded readers. 

“ Wise commands, wise obedience ; the capability of these two 
is the net measure of culture and virtue in every man,” said Car- 
lyle, and had the white races during past centuries practised a wise 
obedience to wise commands, it is certain that the Yellow Peril 
had never been. 

All human conduct is the outcome either of obedience or of 
disobedience to wise commands. It was so in the beginning of 
days, and it is so still. 

In the family the place of authority belongs to the father, or 
to the parents conjointly, and wherever they command wisely, and 
receive cheerful obedience from, their children, there is a_ well- 
regulated household. Wise parents will aim at the formation of 
a true character in their children, which will manifest itself in good 
conduct alike in the home, and to those with whom they may be 
brought into contact. Character and conduct make up human 
life. The family is a pattern of what ought to obtain in the State 
on the national scale, and in the world on the universal scale. The 
sameress of man’s bodily and spiritual needs all the world over; 
his universal longing for some abiding portion to satisfy the hunger 
of the heart; his power of speech, and the universal employment 
of language, as the instrument by which he directs and controls his 
manifold operations ; the fruitage of intermarriages ; the testimony 
of history and of Scripture, are witnesses to the fact that all nations 
of men are of one blood, and, that being so, the duties which men 
owe to each other in the family, they also owe to their fellows all 
the world over. 

Men of all races admit that it is right for the strong to care 
for the weak; the wise to instruct the ignorant; the rich to help 
the poor; and such conduct is equally right in the home, in the 
nation, and in the world at large. 
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A wise father will deal justly towards his children, and a wise 
ruler will deal justly to those whom he governs, but for a national 
ruler to favour or to penalise any of his people because of the 
colour of their skin would be as manifestly unjust as it would be 
for a father to favour or to penalise his children because of the 
colour of their hair. No father worthy of the name would do the 
one, and no ruler worthy of the name would do the other. 

For centuries the white races have been the chief possessors 
of power and wealth, and of a knowledge that has enabled them 
to employ what are called “the forces of nature.” in the service 
of man. They have also had almost exclusive possession of the 
most wonderful Book in the world as a guide to human conduct. 
In a community guided by the counsels of that Book there would 
be no war nor preparations for war; no fierce competitions nor 
adulterations in trade; no factory systems nor sweated industries ; 
no compulsory education or taxation; no deserted country districts 
nor any city slums; no idleness, either from unwillingness to work 
or from inability to find work to do. In such a community each 
would seek the good of all, and colour of skin would count for 
nothing more than colour of hair. 

How, then, have these highly privileged nations conducted 
themselves within and without their own territories ? 

They have transformed Christendom into the most gigantic 
military camp that has ever been; they are the greatest “ raisers 
of taxes,” and the most wasteful squanderers of public money that 
have ever existed; they have turned every right principle of 
government upside down, alike in the home and in the nation, and 
they have brought about a general wreckage in the characters of 
the people, apparently similar to that which existed just before 
the Flood. Outside their own domains, “they have conquered, 
ruled the dark races, put them to task work, and made them tribu- 
taries, almost serfs. Their aim has been empire, trade gain, but 
not the moral improvement of the lower races.” 

A Chinaman has recently said: “It is we who do not accept 
the gospel of peace that practice it. It is you who do accept it 
that trample it underfoot, and, irony of ironies, it is the nations of 
Christendom who have come to teach us, by fire and the sword, 
that right in this world is powerless unless it is supported by 
might.” 

Alike in Christendom and in Heathendom, the conduct of the 
white nations has practically amounted to a complete reversal of 
every precept contained in the New Testament. 

The two chief agencies through which that deplorable depar- 
ture from wise conduct has come about are: Ecclesiastical sys- 
tems, which have lost all likeness to the Pentecostal Church; and 
modern science, which is falsely so-called. 
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Ecclesiastical systems, as they now are, could not exist without 
a complete misapplication of the words Church, Priest, Christian, 
and many others, from their New Testament meanings. Science 
cannot possibly be taught without the constant attachment of 
false meanings to the very words which give a name to the doctrine 
or the ideals on which alone it is built up. Words are the great 
weapons by which the war between good and evil is being fought 
out; words of truth and obedience thereto on the one side; words 
that are untrue and obedience thereto on the other side. Between 
such words it began, between such words the conflict is raging 
fiercely now, and some day it will end in the complete triumph of 
truth over all falsities. 

Through a complete misuse of words these two systems have 
led people almost universally to follow false ideals, which chiefly 
consist in a lust for power, and for gold. The corrupted Church 
early manifested an insatiable greed for power and money, and it 
infected the upper classes chiefly with the same greed. Science, 
with its employment of steam and electricity, and manifold inven- 
tions in machinery, has greatly intensified these cravings; it has 
infected all classes with them, and it has largely increased the 
facilities for their gratification. As a consequence, the people are 
now the king, and the nominal ruler has to sanction what his sub- 
jects decree; a form of government the basest that is possible, 
and one which involves a complete reversal of the family and the 
Divine pattern. Through educating coloured men after our own 
pattern, they have imbibed our lusts, and now, when they demand 
a share of power, and the liberty of competing in trade or in 
labour, we resist their claims, and white men have become so de- 
moralised that subjects of our king are making enactments against 
their fellow subjects, which are so monstrously unjust that no 
individual ruler who possessed the power to discern between right 
and wrong would dream of enacting them. 

Man’s great business is not to make laws, but it is to learn 
obedience to that law of love which worketh no ill to any neigh- 
bour, and which is, therefore, the fulfilling of all law. 

The white man’s failure to recognise that men are of one 
blood, and to do to others as he would be done to, is the cause of 
the Yellow Peril. To recognise that fact, and to act the part of a 
brother to all men—that is the remedy. 

THos. DOUGLAS. 
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WOMAN’S PLACE AND POWER. 


ONE wonders, amid the interminable discussion of the question of 
woman’s position and influence, if her real place and power in the 
social organism will be for ever forgotten or overlooked. The 
real question at issue is not one of the geniuses among women, 
nor of those who, by special gifts or strength, are bound to break 
forth of the common ruck and rut, and take a larger place, describe 
a larger circle than is allotted to the general sisterhood. It is one 
that concerns the general sisterhood, framed, built, cut out to fill 
a certain place, and do a certain and specific duty in the social 
organism. That place, with the duty and powers attached to it, 
though apparently humble and circumscribed, is nevertheless so 
all-important that one may, perhaps, be forgiven for calling atten- 
tion to it at this particular time. 

The sisterhood are making a great to do about getting the 
vote, in order to influence legislation and the rest, and we find 
them—or some of the more excitable among them—going down 
into the street and fighting with the riff-raff, in the mud and squalor 
of party politics, for their rights, for power to influence affairs, for 
that which will enable them to do their share towards the better- 
ment of the world. And all the while the inherent power which 
they have to influence the world, and ultimately to control the 
destiny of mankind, of nations, they neglect, or at any rate, make 
but little, or, at best, imperfect use of. We see on every hand 
the results of their faulty craftsmanship, if we may so use the 
term, the effects of their failure to make the most of the power 
they have. 

What can parliaments do for the improvement of the world 
in comparison with women? A parliament cannot go beyond the 
will and aims of the best men it contains; indeed, more often 
than not it does not attain to such a level—it has to be satisfied 
with something much lower. In short, parliaments, senates, and 
the like, never do more than represent the average intelligence 
and the average ideal of the country they represent. Could 
women, by exercising the vote, heighten that average of intelli- 
gence, of the common ideal? Not one particle. What they could 
do—and without the vote, probably better than with it—is that by 
starting at the beginning they could make better men, men of a 
nobler type, with higher and purer ideas of conduct and aim. 
They could make men of such a type that they would go into 
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parliament, on to the various boards on which they act, into all 
the manifold paths of life, and carry out the ideals with which 
their mothers sent them out into the world. That they do not 
at present, in legislation and other ways, act up to those higher 
ideals which so many women desire to see realised, is because 
their mothers, in their creative might, have not done what they 
should and might have done by them. They have failed in their 
duty—possibly because, instead of staying at home and influencing 
man (and woman, too) where he (or she) can be best and most 
powerfully influenced, they have joined the sisterhood who go 
down into the street, or on to the platform, clamouring for a vote. 

These are no imaginary statements. It is the women of the 
world who make the men of the world, and if they are badly made, 
it is the women who are in the main to blame. If the women of 
the world were to put their heads together, learn thoroughly and 
exercise fully the power they possess, they could largely change 
the face of the world in three or four generations. It is a big 
saying, but it is, nevertheless, true. The future man (and, of 
course, the future woman) is made during the first seven or eight 
years of his (or her) life. If the mother, therefore, takes him (or 
her) in hand from birth (and, we might say, for the months im- 
mediately preceding), and does all that lies in her power, intelli- 
gently and with soul, to make him a real, sterling, high-minded 
man, she can do so. Should she, however, hand him over to the 
care of others, servants, priests, tutors, or what not, with lower 
ideals, or none at all, they may, and in a large proportion of cases 
will, mar what she has done. Until a boy is at least eight or nine 
years of age, the mother’s influence should be in the main the 
formative one. It should remain largely the formative one until 
he is twelve or thirteen. Wise mothers, who have a lofty ideal of 
the manly character, will see that it does so remain. 

No woman who takes such care of her son will ever have 
need to be ashamed of him. But her office as breeder and trainer 
of men must be no perfunctory one. She must not be satisfied to 
hear him say his prayers night and morning, thinking that 1s all, 
and the rest of the time leave him to the care of domestics, or to 
run about as he likes with grooms and stable boys, or whoever 
it may be who is next to hand. If she does that she may, and 
probably will, be seriously disappointed. Men and women do not 
grow good and great by any haphazard method. There is a right 
way of making men and a wrong way, and it is to be feared the 
wrong way largely prevails, with the result that we see parliaments 
and other representative bodies made up of such men as we see— 
men who for the most part can’t get above their own selfish and 


sordid interests. 
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Women are not wholly to blame for this state of things. They 
do not know, they have never been taught, what is their true 
place, what is their real power, what, in truth, the Almighty expects 
them to do, and so the world suffers. Look at it! It rots every- 
where, under régimes of banal stupidity and selfishness—rots be- 
cause of a lack of the seeing eye, because of a lack of sufficient 
generosity of soul to lift the common aim above the low grounds 
of greed and self-seeking. And women who might do so much to 
change all this—what are they doing? Some of the best of them 
—some, at least, of the brightest spirits among them—are going 
about screaming, “Give us votes!” The fatuity, the shortsighted- 
ness of it all! And they could do so much, these bright, these 
intelligent and instructed spirits. 

Yes, the world is at the feet of the women. They could 
make of it what they liked, if they only would. If they would only 
put away the frivolities over which so much of their time is spent, 
over which so much of their thought is wasted, while the high 
qualities with which they were endowed for the world’s good are 
atrophied, made of non-avail—if they would only do this, and give 
their hands and their hearts to the real God-given work that is set 
them to do in the world. 

In short, women could, if they were so minded, laugh at 
parliaments and senates, laugh at votes and the whole kase 
machinery of electioneering, with its threats, its vile influences, 
and its under-hand money passing to and fro, dirtying alike the 
hand that gives and the hand that receives. All this rough, crude 
material of society goes through the hands of women. They very 
largely make it what it is) They could make it and shape it 
better if they would. But their minds are too often on other 
things, on dress, on finery, on mere external show, instead of where 
they should be. And so we have the results, the imperfect con- 
dition of things, which so greatly disappoint the ladies who 
clamour for the suffrage in order that they may set the world 
right. 

It is all clamour and turmoil in vain. A few more thousands, 
or tens of thousands, of voters, would not change these results, 
unless they were given by a higher class of voters than are those 
for the most part who now go to the ballot box. And the mere 
exercise of the franchise won’t give the needful lift to a higher 
plane. The sorrowful truth is that there is at the base of society 
a mass of crude, uneducated emotionalism, which may at any time 
be brought to bear on elections, and which at a time of crisis might 
be influenced in such a way as to send the country mafficking to 
its ruin; and the addition of a million or two of thoughtless, 
illiterate women would but augment the- danger. 
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All honour to the women who wish to assist in the regulation 
of affairs, and to do what they can to improve the condition of 
society. Gladly would we see them exercising the franchise, if 
their admission to voting citizenship did not mean also the ad- 
mission of so many whose “ vote and influence,” would reduce so 
largely the dynamic quantity of mind so necessary to the proper 
conduct of governmental affairs. 

No, this making so much of the vote is beginning at the wrong 
end. Let women turn over a new leaf and start at the root, and 
they will have no need to fear what the fruit will be. They will 
then not need to care so much who has the voting for the men who 
are to go into parliament; for, having made the men right, and 
given them strong and lofty souls, they will have the sure convic- 
tion that these beings of their making will, in the majority of cases, 
do the right, proper, and lofty thing, not only in parliament, but in 
all the relations of life. It all lies in that—the making of a better, 
a higher type of man, and no one can do that if woman is not 
there with her whole heart and soul in the business. 

One word more. Let the women who are struggling for 
women’s rights organize a Convocation of Women. Let them 
send delegates thereto from all the women’s societies in the 
country, and let them discuss those questions that, in the main, 
interest women, the family, the home, education, the training of 
the young, and go to work in a practical, sober way to improve and 
elevate their sisters, and they will find the country with them 
almost to a man. So much will the country be with them that, if 
they show a clear case for legislation on given lines, touching 
matters which men do not understand, no government would long 
dare to refuse their demands. 

T. CAVE-NORTH. 











SEPTEMBER. 


THE DECLINE OF THE BIRTH-RATE. 


I AM much mistaken if the political economist of the future will 
not have to alter one, at least, of the propositions on which he has 
hitherto based his conclusions. The following article will no doubt 
be regarded as prejudiced in some quarters, at least, but let me 
frankly state that I write from the point of view of women. 

In order to solve, or, at least, to understand, a problem which 
in many countries is becoming acute, it will be necessary to obtain 
the true views of women on the question. 

It is claimed by those most competent to judge that, where 
there, is a simultaneous outbreak of a particular disease, in widely 
separated districts, the cause will most probably be found a common 
one. 

In regard to the question of a declining birth-rate it is well 
known that the uneasiness caused thereby is not confined to Eng- 
land alone, but is giving anxiety to statesmen in nearly all the 
most advanced and enlightened countries. 

Here, in Australia, it has long been a matter of concern. In 
the State of New South Wales the falling off of births assumed 
such serious proportions that Mr. Carruthers, when Premier in the 
late Parliament, thought it necessary some three years ago to 
appoint a Royal Commission to inquire into the causes. 

One would suppose that a problem that has manifested itself 
in countries so widely separated as Europe, America, Australia, and 
New Zealand, would induce observers to ask whether what is 
regarded as an evil, and one so widely spread, might not have, like 
some diseases, a common origin. 

In the report of the Royal Commission already referred to, 
and in the public discussion that followed in the daily press, many 
trivial, ridiculous, and unjust reasons, were advanced for the failure 
of Australian women to produce offspring. But the true reasons 
were, in the opinion of women who have studied the question, not 
even remotely touched upon. This is not difficult to understand 
when we consider the nature of the question, and that all the 
members of the commission were men. This decline in birth-rate 
began in Australia, roughly speaking, 25 years ago or more, and 
has steadily continued ever since. Within the same period educa- 
tion, especially of women, has made enormous strides; medical 
publications have greatly increased, and within the same period 
sick nursing has been taken up by educated and go-ahead women, 
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most of whom are the pick of their sex. Women of all ages and 
almost all classes have long taken an active share in the work of 
those various societies that labour for philanthropy and the pro- 
motion of social morality. 


Questions and aspects of life are now known and freely dis- 
cussed by old and young women, which thirty years ago would 
have been shunned as unfit for the ears and eyes of grand- 
mothers. These various influences have combined to open the 
eyes of women to life as it is. The spread of education and the 
eager interest of women in politics has led them to the study of 
the questions affecting the welfare of women and children, and 
to those laws bearing upon them. 


The knowledge thus gained from these different sources has 
resulted in an evolution of woman which is neither appreciated nor 
understood. As a proof I may point to this decline of birth-rate 
in all the most advanced countries of the west, politically and 
educationally. 


There has grown up in the minds of women a deep and bitter 
sense of injustice from the fact that they have come to realise 
that one half humanity has been held in physical and mental sub- 
jection by the other half, and that freedom, the birthright of every 
human being, has been withheld from them by the accident of sex. 

Nature intended woman to be the complement of man; man 
has outraged nature by making her an appendage. 

Women are now fairly acquainted with those legal enactments 
drawn up by men without the consent or knowledge of women, by 
which they have been legally subject to him, and not in any sense 
his equal. 

He has constituted himself the legal guardian of their children, 
whilst she, the mother, has no claim whatever, and he may, if he 
choose, rob her of them even at the tenderest age. He has, too, 
set up a certain standard of morality for men, another for women. 
This last requires that female children shall be kept pure and 
innocent, that at a marriageable age they may be handed over to 
husbands who, nine times out of ten, have lived more or less vicious 
lives, and whose blood in many cases is tainted with the worst of 
all diseases, which they transmit to their offspring to develop in 
them, under those various forms known to medical science. Hence 
one of the chief reasons why nations are taxed to support hospitals, 
gaols, and asylums. 


This same standard requires that after marriage the wife shall 
remain faithful and virtuous, while the husband may, if he choose, 
riot in every form of immorality without loss to his dignity, blame 
from his fellows, or deprivation of parental rights. 
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On the contrary, should the wife or daughter commit one of 
the least of the sins of the husband or brother, this very standard 
would decree er a social outcast, a pariah. Women now have 
more knowledge of the diseases peculiar to both sexes, their causes, 
and their effects. 

A daughter, or sister, or some other female, is, perhaps, a 
hospital nurse, and in this new thirst for knowledge women learn 
much from her that even medical books do not teach. This know- 
ledge is at the disposal of less favourably situated relatives and 
friends and so has spread, until mothers now consider it their duty 
to acquaint their daughters with facts which before were learned 
after marriage, or not at all. 

More women now go out into the world as breadwinners, or 
assistant breadwinners: this has brought them into contact with all 
sorts and conditions of men. Their wits have grown sharper, their 
observation keener, and they learn more of the lives lived by men 
outside their homes. These and other causes have led women to 
regard men with less respect than formerly, and their good opinion, 
which it was once thought should be the aim of every woman to 
possess, is no longer so generally sought or valued, but is regarded 
with indifference, if not with contempt. The institution of 
marriage has come to be looked upon as a one-sided bargain. Some 
assert that women shirk motherhood because it deprives them of 
pleasures and the means to obtain them. This is, no doubt, true 
in a few instances, but these are too infrequent to be taken into 
account. 

Almost the whole question hinges on the fact that there is, 
the world over, one standard of morality for men, another for 
women, by which they and their children become the helpless 
sufferers. I trust it will not be assumed that I am demanding for 
women a similar license, it cannot be called liberty, to that which 
public opinion and social complaisance accords to men. Women 
neither ask nor desire it; and well for humanity that it is so, for 
then there would be, not a decline in the birth-rate of a nation, 
but its speedy annihilation. 

When a woman marries she not only loses her identity in that 
of her husband, but gives her body and mind to his service, takes 
upon herself the pains and cares of maternity, remains faithful by 
choice, no less than by social custom, swears to love and odey an 
imperfect human being like herself, who may be a libertine, a 
tyrant, or fool, or all three together. From the husband nothing 
is required but that he shall give her his name, and shall not permit 
her or his children to starve, if he can help it. 

No matter what her abilities may be he can sink her into a 
mere household drudge, a mere breeder of children, with whose 
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training and career she may have little to do; or he may batter or 
bruise her when the impulse seizes him. 

He may keep her without money, and need not pay for her 
services with decent clothing even; he can deprive her of any 
money or property she may have acquired by her or someone else’s 
labour (our Australian laws, in this respect, are more equitable 
than those of England), he can, as I have said before, rob her of 
her children ; he may render her a physical wreck, and often does ; 
and he can share his marital attentions with others of her sex, and 
suffer in no way, either public or private. If his cruelties should 
compel her to leave him he generally takes care that she shall not 
have the means to contest his right to the custody of their children ; 
so, for the sake of these helpless creatures, she continues to live 
on in a bondage no better, and sometimes worse, than that of a 
slave. 

Ignorant, untutored woman accepted the part laid down for 
her, not by the will of a Creator, or by the voice of her own sex, 
but by the power of man alone, and the result has been ages of 
subjection, never designed by nature, of abominable cruelties, of 
silent, unrecorded martyrdoms. 

Women’s life and honour are held to be of so mean a value that 
even in this progressive age a husband who batters or kills his 
wife, or a wretch who defiles the body and blasts the soul of a little 
child, receives a less punishment than he who steals his master’s 
gold. 

The church and society have thought it their duty to preach 
to man temperance in the use of every organ of his body but one, 
and that on the use or abuse of which the whole fabric of society 
depends, the progress and welfare of humanity. I refer to the 
organs of generation. Females are taught from their infancy to 
hide and restrain the sexual instinct until temperance in this 
respect becomes hereditary. 

Man, on the contrary, has been taught that purity in man is 
unmanly and unnatural, and that chastity is but another name for 
effeminacy. Hence, to gratify the sexual instinct, a man will 
sacrifice the honour of all belonging to him, his liberty, or even 
life itself. 

With the spread of education came the enlargement of female 
intelligence, and women began to question the right of one-half 
the world to keep the other half in subjection, and to ask them- 
selves whether the Creator designed that the use of particular 
organs should for ever make one human being the prey of the 
other, and cause nine-tenths of the misery, poverty, and crime 
of the world. The answer was “No.” However, there 
appeared no remedy for an evil grown hoary with age. It 
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was obviously useless to try to stem the tide of an appetite grown 
terrible by ages of unbounded license, still more useless to appeal 
to the consideration of husbands, or to their parental love. For did 
not religion itself teach female subjection, though such should 
mean in many cases nothing more than legalised prostitution, and 
did it not teach also that to bring numerous children into the world 
was the noblest work a woman could perform, even though she 
suckled them on a half-starved breast, reared them in poverty and 
misery, and watched them graduate in crime? Men, then, had not 
only the sanction of society for unbounded license abroad, but that 
of the Church for equal license at home, and were even taught that 
to practice temperance in the use of the generative organs was to 
commit a crime not only against humanity, but against the Divine 
Will, and that to consider the health of a wife, or the mental and 
physical welfare of unborn children, was to limit necessary popula- 
tion, and so make millionaires impossible. In proportion as the 
esteem of women for men lessened, as the result of their true con- 
ception of life, so their love and consideration for children increased, 
until to-day more attention is bestowed on the well-being of child- 
ren than ever before probably in the history of the world. To 
this cause also, parodoxical as it may seem, may be attributed the 
decline in the birth-rate, for women will no longer bring large 
families into the world to drag out a stunted and wretched existence, 
any more than they will continue to submit to social customs which 
condemn them to bear unnatural and intolerable burdens. In the 
midst of a long-growing discontent with things as they were, 
women turned eagerly to the perusal of a publication, the joint 
authors of which were Mrs. Annie Besant and the late Charles 
Bradlaugh. Here, they imagined they had discovered a means 
whereby those unequal burdens, under which they had for ages 
laboured, might be made lighter. They perceived they could 
appeal to the self-interest of men without seeming to interfere with 
that which custom and religion decreed was but right and necessary, 
but which their awakened intelligence and roused conscience told 
them would become the foundation of the greater portion of the 
misery and criminality of the world. 

Children who should have been their pride and their blessing 
were too often made their yoke and their curse. Women soon 
began to act on the advice given in the publication referred to, 
but not alone those classes for whose benefit it was especially given ; 
and from then till now the birthrate of the West has slowly 
declined. And from such a seemingly simple source was begun a 
vast movement that threatens to spread from one end of the earth 
to the other: an evolution that may eventually make marriage 
what nature undoubtedly designed it to be, the pure and perfect 
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union of man and woman for the propagation from age to age of 
a more and more perfect human being. Give to the millions of 
the East fifty years of Western education and enlightenment, and 
the same problem would begin to manifest itself—a decline in the 
birthrate. It is merely a question of time and education. Asa 
nation’s greatness does not depend on mere numbers, but on the 
character, intelligence, and stamina of its people, so it is to be 
hoped education supported by public opinion may in every country 
have more regard to the £ind of offspring that women bring into 
the world rather than to numbers . 

Little improvement in the race can be looked for while law 
and custom hold woman the body-slave of man, and the more 
enlightened the woman the lower the birthrate. 

We in Australia, who have won a measure of freedom, have 
the power to truly elevate and sanctify the relations of men and 
women by demanding that education and public opinion shall teach 
the wisdom and necessity of equal purity, equal faithfulness, equal 
rights; and this not in the selfish interests of women alone, but 
for the happiness and progress of humanity everywhere. The 
future may see in every civilised country a decrease in the numbers 
of each family, a decrease brought about not by the use of immoral 
and harmful preventives, but by the equal purity of the sexes and 
by a wise and humane curtailment of family, which would be 
compensated for in a greater perfection of body and a vastly 
increased power of mind. 


J. FIZELLE. 
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MAN’S NEEDS : 


THE TEACHER’S TEXT-BOOK. 


CHILD-LIFE is very like man-life—indeed, very many men and 
women differ from children in only two respects, namely, size and 
susceptibility to influence. The mark of maturity in the plant is 
the production of fruit—and some characters grow and harden 
and wither, and are good for nothing! Yes, they serve to make 
us teachers think and ask why the life was barren. It may have 
been bad seed, it may have been nipping frosts at blossoming time, 
or it may have been neglect by the gardener when the plant was 
young, and he may gain experience by watching his full grown 
plants. Now, I think we have studied child nature through the child 
enough for the present. We notice the games he likes to play, and 
we help to supply him with his own, we notice the limitations of his 
knowledge and experience, and are, perhaps, over-careful to teach 
him only such verses as we feel sure lie within the range of his 
appreciation. We notice that he likes to “pretend,” and we ar- 
range, by means of acting, to extend his experience in various 
ways. So far, so good. But in all this we are not giving very 
much more than children would create for themselves when left 
to themselves in each other’s company. The intelligent and faith- 
ful disciple of the master, Froebel, will do much more, of course. 
But I venture to think that in very many cases the work of the 
teacher needs bracing by a sort of north wind of a fresh apprecia- 
tion of the “wholeness” of the developing human being. The 
child is the man, zz parvo; his nature is not so different from that 
of the adult. Just those conditions which the grown plant re- 
quires, the young demands also for his development. If, for a 
change, we practise studying the child through the various aspects 
of adult human life, we may discover some weak places in our 
system, or, at least, we may receive some suggestions for improve- 
ment in our method, here and there. 

In the first place we notice that the man directs his own 
actions, or, at any rate, he has the liberty to do so within certain 
limits, and he should have the power to direct them rightly. The 
child, on the contrary, has his actions directed for him, and neces- 
sarily so to a large extent, but let the parent and teacher keep 
always in view the day when the leading strings will be thrown 
off. With this in mind the teacher will take every opportunity to 
encourage self-guidance, self-reliance, and to afford abundant scope 
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for the exercise of choice and reflection. Every minute of the 
child’s time will not be filled with duties prescribed and enforced 
by another will. Something like this will often happen: “ Now, 
children, we have two hours to spend as we like, let us think how 
we can use those two hours well. There are weeds in the garden 
need pulling up, if anybody chooses to do that job he will be giv- 
ing the flowers and potatoes more room to grow well. If any- 
body wants to look for some specimens of flowers to press for our 
collection that would be worth doing, too. Some of you would 
like to sit about whittling sticks, I know; well, you may if you 
hike, but think about it first, and remember that all you will accom- 
plish by that will be a litter of chips on the floor, which you will 
have to pick up. If any child wants to make something out of 
wood he can make a shallow box for sowing our seeds in. Then, 
if anybody wants to write a nice letter to the cripple child in 
London he will have added a little joy to another life. Now, don’t 
ask me what you may do, you may do what you like, only think 
before you decide what will be best worth doing.” 

Such things cannot be done in school, it is objected. I reply 
that they must be able to be done, if schools are to educate 
adequately. The school which prepares for full, harmonious life, 
will not be all class-room, nor all gymnasium either, for the world 
in which we live and move and work is more than a library, and 
more, too, than a soldier’s drill ground. What are we doing for 
the children by setting them in this way to spend two hours as 
they like? We are only doing what every mother does when she 
encourages her baby to take its first step alone. How would it 
ever learn to direct the movements of its limbs if she carried it 
everywhere? What is important to the man or the woman when 
the time comes to solve life’s problems, to bear life’s hardships, 
and to make it all “ worth while?” Next to the inner light which 
no school can give or take away, is it not the power to reflect as to 
whether this or that be more important to the gaining of the 
greatest good, and having discriminated rightly, the power to 
direct actions accordingly, in spite of conflicting inclination? He 
who can thus direct his own life intelligently is no over-grown 
child; his life has come to fruit. And it is precisely in such re- 
sourcefulness and power of self-direction that our young men and 
women to-day are so conspicuously lacking. They have been 
. supplied with knowledge in abundance, they have had moral 
lessons in some form, no doubt, but not until the fatal hour when 
they are thrown upon the world to sink or swim, have they been 
called upon to apply intelligence and high motive to the direction 
of their own actions. It would be well for all teachers to ponder 
deeply on this aspect of human life, and to keep it still in view 
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when they make out their time-tables. But it is not by a pre- 
scribed hour that such work can best be done; it is by taking such 
opportunities as occur in the happenings and mishappenings of 
every day. The freer and more natural the life of the school the 
oftener will these opportunities occur. For instance, “ We wanted 
all to make baskets this hour, but the cane has not come yet, and 
there is only enough for some of you, and the rest must be left 
out. Who will prefer the pleasure of feeling unselfish to the 
pleasure of making a basket ?” 

“Very well, thank you. Now, those who have no baskets, 
think how you can best spend the time, and in a few minutes tell 
me what you have decided.” On such unforeseen occasions the 
watchful teacher will make the highest use of the opportunity. 

But not only does the man have freedom to direct his own 
life; he has to deal with his fellowmen in different relations 
which call for self-control, sympathy, a keen sense of justice, and 
an appreciation of needs and characteristics different from his own. 
These are among the rarer qualities, and they are those which 
go to make the noble man or woman. 

Again, I am bound to own that while classes, especially large 
classes, are kept sitting still in desks listening to a teacher, or 
obeying the teacher’s commands, there arise very few opportunities 
of stimulating thought and action on these lines. And yet such 
work is immeasurably more important than all the manual dex- 
terity, and all the knowledge put together. We often hear the 
expression “ educated by life,” and it is generally applied to those 
stalwart men and women who, by their character and achievement, 
have gained our admiration, and on reflection that they have had 
little or no “schooling,” we fall back on this happy solution, 
“educated by life.” Now, while we keep children so many hours 
at school, or at their books, we are claiming to give them a com- 
plete education, but where does that element come in which was 
supplied by “life,” in the case of the many great and good men 
who lived noble, successful lives before the days of national educa- 
tion? Their education was no accident, neither was it acquired at 
school. It was a very real and a very effectual preparation for the 
lives they lived. In what, then, did it consist? First, they 
worked in their homes to help their parents, they became ac- 
quainted through struggle and effort with the sufferings and the 
needs of other men and women. They were not shown how to 
do everything, neither did they have everything done for them ; 
they had to find out how to use hands, eyes, and wits to gain their 
end—they became resourceful. Moreover, they were not trained 
to a life of self-indulgence, for luxuries were not known in their 
homes, and so they grew to find pleasure rather in adventure and 
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achievement than in the gratification of selfish desires. They 
lived in close and daily intercourse with nature, and many of them 
loved her beauties with a passionate delight, though they knew no 
botany books. Then, too, their struggle to do made them eager to 
know everything which might throw light upon their work or their 
surroundings, and they eagerly devoured every book which came 
in their way. I am not painting a few stray individuals, but repre- 
sentatives of a very large class of English men who were grand- 
fathers and great-grandfathers of the present generation. I have 
referred to them only to emphasise this fact, that there is a very 
vital and a very essential education which our schools do not 
attempt. That they do not attempt it is partly because the 
teachers have been so anxious to make the children know a great 
many facts, that they have left no time for anything but lessons 
and games, and because the need of any broader, deeper work 
than that of the class-room is not yet recognised. 

It is a difficult task, too, to supply those elements which go 
to make up what we understand by “education of life.” The 
school, unless it be a boarding school, cannot control the whole 
life. But, just in so far as it is possible, the school should aim to 
be a miniature community corresponding to the national com- 
munity. There must be at least one school industry in which the 
children take part with the greatest possible spontaneity and free- 
dom from restraint. In such case, it may transpire that Jane 
breaks a part of her cardboard box when Kate has just brought 
hers to perfection. Kate then helps Jane, and together they de- 
vise some speedy way of making a still better box. Co-operation, 
mutual help, being the order of this community, mever rivalry. It 
is not a race to see whose will be the best, but combined effort to 
a common end. It is only because we so often encourage rivalry 
that the habit of mutual help is neglected, and we imagine that 
children would not be so ideal as we dream. But nine out of 
every ten children would delight in every opportunity for co- 
operation and helpfulness if such were the accustomed method of 
procedure. But it will happen, of course, that Jack’s box is better 
than the rest, and the others will see that the edges are perfectly 
smooth, and the design with which it is ornamented is more har- 
monious than some, and the others noticing this will determine to 
make theirs as good as Jack’s next time. That is emulation, and 
is legitimate in all work, but rivalry does not belong to work, but 
only to childish play or sport. Further, it may happen in some 
such school affording a variety of spontaneous activities, that 
Tom’s piece of wood has a knot in it, and Jack’s has no knot. 
There are hot words at first, and it is pointed out to Tom that he 
is not racing with Jack to see whose T-square will be finished first, 
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but all he has to think of is to make his as perfect as he can, and 
if his material is bad he will have all the more credit, if he suc- 
ceeds. He must invent some way of overcoming his difficulty, 
either by filling up the hole in some way, or by making use of it, 
and Tom swallows his vexation, and turns-to again. 

Out of the daily events in such a little community we imagine 
one more. Jane says she finds Mr. Smith’s manure heap has been 
left on her garden plot all the winter, and now that it has been 
taken away her soil is richer than anybody else’s. Presently the 
case is carefully presented to the class by the teacher, and the 
children are led to point out that, as the increase in the value of 
Jane’s soil came out of Mr. Smith’s pocket, and not out of Jane’s 
labour, it was rightly due to Mr. Smith, and it is decided that, as a 
recognition of this Jane will make a present to Mr. Smith of some 
part of the produce of her garden, and the children are beginning 
to grasp the distinction between rigid justice and standards pol- 
luted by greed. These are a few of the countless lessons of life 
which may be taught in a school that aims to embrace every 
aspect of the life for which the child is preparing. A child’s life 
when filled with only two elements, rivalry in lessons and rivalry 
in games, must necessarily fail to lead to a noble adult; and yet 
in a great majority of our schools we are providing for nothing 
else, and so completely do we fill the day with these two elements 
—brain exercise and muscle exercise—that there is often little 
time left for spontaneous play. We teach our teachers about 
Froebel, and we dishonour his name in all but our best kinder- 
gartens, by failing to obey his clear injunction, namely, to combine 
motive, knowledge, and activity, and to allow abundant scope for 
spontaneity. 


(MRs.) JOHN RIDOUT. 














1908. 


THE DEMORALISATION OF THE 
LAW. 
III. 


THE number of lawyers in the House of Lords is comparatively 
small: in the House of Commons they form about a third; while 
the enormous preponderance of members of that profession in the 
present Ministry is without a parallel in our political history. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is a lawyer ; so are the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland and the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. More 
wonderful still, the Prime Minister is a practising barrister, for the 
first time in a century. Most wonderful of all, the Chiefs of the 
two fighting services, War and Marine, are lawyers. If we form a 
distinctly unfavourable estimate of the chances of a movement in 
favour of legal reform being initiated from inside the profession, 
we would not, therefore, be understood to maintain that all those 
learned gentlemen in the Ministry and in the House, not to speak 
of the multitude which no man can number outside, deliberately and 
consciously prefer the interests of caste to those of country. We 
have to reckon with a distorting medium from whose influence very 
few minds escape; we mean professional bias, that most insidious 
form of vested interest. An undertaker objected to war, even in 
repelling an invasion, not so much because it upset the living, but 
because it interfered with the respectful disposal of the dead. It 
is a remarkable circumstance that nothing calls forth such violent, 
reckless, and intemperate advocacy, as the defence of vested 
interests in the worst abuses. Men of undoubted character and 
capacity were found to champion the cause of negro slavery in the 
United States of America. In England, white slavery found still 
more distinguished champions, who unsparingly denounced the 
Factory Acts. 

The Prime Minister’s name must be for ever associated with 
Many great reforms. As regards his future, the question is not 
whether he has the making of a great judge, but whether he pos- 
sesses the intellectual outfit necessary for a law reformer. He has 
great forensic ability. And if he has had fewer occasions for its 
display than some barristers of the past, the State is to be con- 
gratulated on the principle that the happiness of a country is in 
direct proportion to the dulness of its annals. It needs no gift of 
prophecy to foretell that a long course of years will elapse before 
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another lawyer will be found to unite equally great ability with the 
prestige of the foremost position under the Crown. Can our 
Premier shake himself free from the pernicious influence of profes- 
sional bias? He commands the respect of the entire profession, 
and the genuine admiration of the Bar. His opportunity for intro- 
ducing belated legal reform is unprecedented. What will he do 
with it? 

It is to be regretted that in Mr. Asquith’s speech at the dinner 
given him by the Bar there is small encouragement for those who 
hope for a measure of reform. After mentioning the names of 
some great judges, Mr. Asquith continued: “They were all bred 
in the Common Law of England, which is not a compendium of 
mechanical rules written in fixed and indelible characters, but a liv- 
ing organism which has grown and moved in response to the larger 
and fuller development of the nation. The Common Law of Eng- 
land has been, still is, and will continue to be, both here and where- 
ever English communities are found, at once the organ and the sé fe- 
guard of English justice and English freedom.” 

It would be churlish to grudge a much harassed Minister the 
relaxation of harmless banter, or even of Pickwickian advocacy on 
the rare occasions when wild women cease from troubling, and 
party spirit is at rest. If the effort just quoted seems somewhat 
turgid it must not be forgotten that Mr. Asquith represents a 
Scottish constituency, and that the habit of “ joking with difficulty ” 
is distinctly contagious. We must confess that we dismissed the 
matter as a piece of playful, if ponderous, irony. Our surprise inay 
be imagined on finding that it was accepted as a serious pronounce- 
the Colonies. Scotland is outside its purview. Let us see what 
it with all respect, as the considered and deliberate utterance of a 
great advocate, who is at the same time Prime Minister of England. 
And, first, as to the atmosphere ; it was that of the bar undiluted. 
The atmosphere decides the form. Here we have plausible rhe- 
toric, the sonorous phrase, the well rounded period. But how often, 
oh, how often, have these literary graces been employed to mask 
the truth, and how seldom to proclaim it! 

Mr. Asquith’s endeavour to obtain some reflected lustre for the 
Common Law from the brilliant careers of certain judges, reminds 
us of the explanation of the strenuous character of the Scottish 
people, by the fact that they were brought up on the Shorter Cate- 
chism, not to qualities of race and environment. Who can doubt 
that Bowen would have risen to distinction in Bohemia, Jessel in 
Judea, and Mossop in Mesopotamia? When we have been for- 
tunate in our judges, it has been in spite of the Common Law, not 
on account of it. Our continental friends and rivals can afford to 
smile at Mr. Asquith’s description of their codified laws as a mere 
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compendium of mechanical rules. How much better that is for 
the litigant, if worse for the lawyer, than the pathless waste of our 
Common Law! Mr. Asquith is under the impression that the 
Common Law is held in high esteem in the Colonies. We beg to 
assure him, with all respect, that he is mistaken. Impatience of it 
is steadily growing. The Colonies are well ahead of us in law 
reform. Expenses have been reduced; the distinction between 
solicitor and barrister has largely disappeared ; procedure has been 
simplified ; the delay caused by removing judges for circuit duty is 
unknown. There is, no doubt, still lingering a certain amount of 
statutory respect for the Common Law, but this is what we hear 
on all sides, “ Why should we continue to regard the opinions of 
judges with respect, when we turn from the truculent ferocity of 
their sentences with disgust?” The following is an extract from a 
judgment little more than a century old: “If it is desirable in the 
interest of the owners, the slaves can be flung overboard like bales 
of cotton.” Mr. Asquith’s case breaks down hopelessly as regards 
the Colonies. Scotland is outside its purview. Let us see what 
it does for England. “It is the organ and safeguard of English 
justice and English freedom.” It declines to share this proud 
distinction even with Magna Charta, the Bill of Rights, or the Act 
of Settlement. Mr. Asquith has been warned, -he tells us, of the 
manifold dangers of collision with an ornament of the bar whose 
physique and opinions are of exceptional weight. Has Mr. Asquith 
counted the cost of a collision with Jeremy Bentham, the founder 
of Philosophical Radicalism? He is only magni nominis umbra, 
but a collision with him, although impalpable, is nevertheless quite 
appreciable. His opinion of the Common Law was given in a 
previous article, but it will bear repetition. “ Half the Law,” says 
Bentham, “ is called Statute Law, and is made by Parliament. The 
other half is called Common Law, and is made, how do you think ? 
By the judges, without King, Parliament, or people. How should 
lawyers but be fond of this brat of their own begetting? Or how 
should they bear to part with it? It carries in its hand a rule of 
wax, which they twist about as they please; a hook to lead the 
people by the nose, and a pair of shears to fleece them withal.” 
These are the opinions of two great legal luminaries, Fortunately, 
we have not had to pay for them. They are admirable as comedy. 
“The Common Law is the safeguard of your freedom,” says Dr. 
Pangloss. “A mere pretext for fleecing you,” whispers the insis- 
tent shade of Jeremy, so-called, no doubt, because he was to spend 
much of his life in lamenting the shortcomings of the Common 
Law. 

Quite possibly, Mr. Asquith is unaware that the younger men 
in the legal profession share the impatience of Common Law which 
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is such a marked feature in the Colonies. It is being borne in upon 
them more and more that what is permanently valuable in law is 
neither more nor less than common sense. And, therefore, a supine 
subservience to authority, and a hunt through the centuries for 
precedents is an unworthy surrender of the deeper sympathies and 
wider horizons of to-day. How are we’ to get rid of the base view, 
to take one instance, that no promise, however solemnly given, is 
binding unless in exchange for a valuable consideration, if we are 
to be bound for ever in the fetters of the past? 

The reactionaries of the legal profession are never tired of 
assuring us that the Common Law resembles the Constitution, inas- 
much as it is not stereotyped, it is not a compendium of mechanical 
rules, therefore no attempt must ever be made to codify it. We 
must continue to muddle through, to the great advantage of a few 
lawyers, to the great detriment of the majority, and to the despair 
of litigants. According to this argument, which proceeds on a false 
analogy, English Law, Common and Statute, would be still further 
improved by resembling the English Constitution yet more closely, 
and having no written enactments whatever! 

Some recent vagaries of the Common Law are not devoid of 
entertainment. A case tried recently at the Bodmin Assizes 
assumed the form of a triangular duel between a sow, a horse, and 
a motor car. The sow had been allowed to stray on the highway. 
It jumped up unexpectedly, and frightened a horse in a van just as 
a motor car was passing. The car came into collision with the van 
and a stone wall, and was badly injured. For the sow it was 
argued that it is a domestic animal at whose appearance, however 
unexpected, no well-conditioned horse should shy. Those who 
drive nervous, ill-trained horses are responsible for them. For the 
horse it was argued that, however familiar an object a sow may be 
in a farmyard, its emergence from a ditch on the wayside uttering 
inharmonious sounds, and with an attitude of aggression, was 
enough to upset a horse whose record was irreproachable, having 
never shied before, although he had carried a lady, and a staff officer 
at Aldershot. Moreover, the alleged companionship between sow 
and horse was vigorously repudiated. The sow, a domestic animal, 
forsooth! Some races consider it most objectionable; in fact, it 
had many of the characteristics of the wild beast. This was 
evidently the horse’s opinion ; his behaviour was the strongest pos- 
sible evidence on this point. For the car it was argued that in 
whatever proportion the blame might be distributed between sow 
and horse, the car had in no way contributed to the accident, and 
substantial damages were claimed from both. The case was called 
on appeal before Mr. Justice Lawrence. Some dozen judgments 
were referred to, and the most weird and fantastic opinions were 
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quoted as to the status of horse and sow. In giving judgment his 
Lordship said the question was whether the case fell within the 
principles of Cox v. Burbidge. It was complicated by the fact that 
the sow was likely to cause the horse to shy. The question was 
whether that finding entitled the plaintiff to bring his action. In 
his opinion that finding did entitle the plaintiff to bring his action, 
but judgment could not be entered for him, as there was an issue 
on which the jury had disagreed. There must, therefore, be a 
fresh trial. We trust that the respective owners of sow, horse, 
and motor car will be alive physically, even if dead financially, when 
the case is settled in the fulness of time. Serious litigation could 
not have arisen in France from such a trifling incident. There, the 
simple principle applies that the owner of the sow could in no case 
be mulcted in damages beyond the value of the animal, and who 
would think of going further than the County Court to recover, 
say, thirty shillings? Before taking leave of this interesting illus- 
tration of the beauty of the Common Law, we may be permitted 
to enter an entirely disinterested protest on behalf of the sow. 
“Pauvre animal! La Nature t’a sanglier, mais la civilisation t’ a 
reduit a létat de cochon.” It is, therefore, obviously unjust to 
capriciously revive the status of wild beast at this time of day. 

An important discussion has taken place recently on the con- 
flicting rights in the foreshore. These are almost untouched by 
Statute ; they rest in Common Law. Originally, the Sovereign was 
Lord of the foreshore, and he disposed of the rights at his pleasure. 
A perfect chaos of claims arose later. The judgments of Holroyd, 
Bailey, and Abbott, given in 1821, stress the rights of ownership 
to the fullest extent. They breathe the atmosphere of the middle 
ages. They foreshadow grievous perils to property if the right of 
crossing the foreshore is lightly conceded to bathers. The rights 
of bathing, fishing, and shrimping are not disputed. It is admitted 
that sea bathing is not in itself a reprehensible habit. It is even 
said to be good for the health, but the sacred rights of property, 
must be jealously guarded, and the foreshore must not be crossed. 
Such mouldy figments are never likely to inconvenience a single 
bather. But surely they are a curious safeguard of English 
freedom. 

In a case before the Court of Criminal Appeal some weeks 
ago, Lord Alverstone expressed “a hope that he might live long 
enough to see a reform in criminal pleading.” The occasion was 
the escape of an offender under a Common Law indictment for 
stealing lead he had stripped from a house. Lead piping being 
part of the freehold of a house cannot be the subject matter of lar- 
ceny at Common Law. Two confederates were laid by the heels 
for receiving the lead, but the principal offender escaped. The 
Common Law was the organ and safeguard of his freedom. 
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Enough has been said to illustrate the force of professional 
bias. If a man of Mr. Asquith’s great gifts, the respected leader 
of the Liberal party, can remain a Tory of the Tories as regards 
his special province, what can we expect of the ruck of the pro- 
fession? We welcome occasional expressions of dissatisfaction 
with the existing state of things, such as the Lord Chief’s above 
quoted. We note with pleasure that the Law Times had the 
temerity to declare on August Ist that “the time has arrived when 
it is imperatively necessary that the whole of our judicial system 
in this country, both civil and criminal, should be taken in hand 
and considered as a whole. It is quite useless to tinker with it 
piecemeal, as has been done in the past, and what is wanted is 
some entire system, by means of which all criminal cases and civil 
matters can be dealt with expeditiously and efficiently.” Our con- 
temporary may be assured of our cordial sympathy. Its sugges- 
tions, if somewhat vague, are in the right direction. They seem to 
refer mostly to procedure. The law stands in urgent need of 
reform at so many points that the belief in its perfection, which 
still lingers in certain quarters, is surely the craziest of all possible 
superstitions. We have touched on certain matters as fully as our 
limited space permits. The most important reform of all must be 
reserved for another occasion. We refer to a definite separation 


between the careers of barrister and judge. 
IGNOTUS. 




















1908. 


PLAINTIFFS AND DEFENDANTS. 


THE very words plaintiff and defendant have a dry, technical sound 
about them suggestive of something unpleasant and uninteresting. 
Yet plaintiffs are very often the heroes and heroines of modern 
romance ; the brave, determined beings willing to fight hard for a 
principle or a possession. And the same remark applies to the 
defendants. It depends on your point of view, or your personal 
interest, which way you look at them. The defendant may pos- 
sibly be the valiant defender of rights, and the plaintiff the merci- 
less aggressor. Often, it must be confessed, they are neither—just 
very commonplace beings determined to quarrel in the public eye 
about their own very sordid differences. They usually have one 
thing in common, however, and that is their earnestness. They 
are anxious to fight a good or ignoble fight well. In legal combats 
in which they personally appear, this sometimes tragic, sometimes 
humorous fixity of purpose, redeems them from the point of view 
of interest. 

In the olden days, when one man wanted to dispute a boundary 
to an estate, he would get up in the night and peg out his claim 
and encourage his doughty followers to vanquish by force of arms 
the men of his neighbour. Now he goes to see his solicitor. The 
young gallant desirous of recovering family heirlooms buckled on 
sword and armour, and fought a desperate battle with the unlawful 
possessor of them. Now, he sues in the King’s Bench Division. 
The much-wronged lady with the weeping eyes and limp tresses 
called upon some champion to kill and slay. Now she claims sub- 
stantial damages for breach of promise—and very often gets them. 
This is a peaceable, practical age, but the romance, I insist, is still 
about, despite the absence of picturesque surroundings. 

The Law Courts teem with “ characters,” and the reasons for 
this are very often a mania for litigation and its excitements, or an 
excessive respect for the law and its power. The people afflicted 
by the mania are often empty-headed nobodies with a good deal 
of money, who are anxious to have their spurious cleverness re- 
vealed by the evening paper reporters; or poor people with 
imaginary or impossible grievances. The latter have a really 
touching belief in the power of a judge. They ask him to do the 
most impossible things, such as to help them to discover why a 
great aunt’s will did not provide them with a comfortable income, 
or to call upon the living descendants of a deceased War Secretary 
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to give compensation for some real or fancied slight put upon a 
private soldier. It is people of the same kidney who go to police 
court magistrates and ask for summonses against fifty respectable 
neighbours who are alleged to have laughed at them upon some 
occasion. 

Until recently a woman with a long, solemn face, drooping 
curls, and a hopelessly unfashionable attire—looking like a crea- 
tion of Cruickshank’s pencil—haunted the Royal Courts of Justice 
in London with bundles of mildewed title deeds and stained docu- 
ments. Once or twice she obtained an hearing, and it was under- 
stood that she made a really fantastic claim to the possessions of a 
certain noble duke. At first people paid attention to her; she was 
regarded as an interesting curiosity. Then, interest waning, she 
was ignored. Those who had been so indiscreet as to give her a 
little sympathetic advice, learned to know her as a terrible bore and 
a nuisance. It became apparent afterwards that she was a mono- 
maniac—one of those pathetic creatures who would take no insult, 
and who was determined to everlastingly butt her head against a 
wall. Death or a madhouse must have claimed her, for the Courts 
now know her no more. 

Another character is an old man—grey-headed, bent, ;crows- 
footed about the face, very shabby, but quite harmless.‘ His his- 
tory is unknown, and the precise nature of his grievance is a secret. 
Whatever it is he has presumably embodied it in a lengthy petition 
which he occasionally presents to the Master of the Rolls, or some 
other eminent jurist. It is unlikely that the petitions are quite the 
same, for there is something in the old petitioner’s manner when 
making the presentation which suggests renewed hope. 

It is not such a difficult thing to present a petition to a dis- 
tinguished judge as some people may imagine. It is true that all 
judges are not the soul of courtesy, but then it must be remem- 
bered that judges are busy men. If they do not smile pleasantly 
upon an unknown man with a huge bundle of unattractive docu- 
ments you cannot blame them. The present Master of the Rolls 
is a quick-spoken but even-tempered man, who has a keen appre- 
ciation of the responsibilities of his position, and it is to him that 
this mysterious petitioner most often comes. 

The business of the day has been disposed of; people are 
bustling out of the court, barristers are tying red tape round their 
briefs, reporters are hastily sorting their “ copy,” and the judges of ' 
the Appeal Court are in the act of leaving the Bench. Suddenly 
this crumpled-up old man rises behind the solicitor’s table, and 
succeeds in catching the eye (an important piece of tactics this) of 
the Master of the Rolls. The great judge pauses and gives him 
every attention. The other judges do the same. The black- 
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gowned usher with the leather lungs bawls for “ silence,” and makes 
imploring gestures with his hands. Curious loungers stare won- 
deringly. Everyone knows that something is happening. The 
old man totters forward with his bundle of documents. The be- 
wigged Associate gently takes the mysterious bundle from the old 
man and hands it to the judge on the Bench above. The Master 
of the Rolls handles it gingerly. Then, readjusting his folders he 
looks kindly at the expectant face in the well of the Court, and 
says, “ These documents are—er—rather voluminous. They will 
take some time to look into.” The old man bows gratefully. The 
judges file majestically away to their luncheons, and the noise of a 
retiring court is resumed. The incident generally ends in this way. 
Of course, it is very much a farce, but not badly done. 

Sometimes the applications are really startling. On one 
occasion a well-dressed middle-aged gentleman walked into the 
court of Mr. Justice Kekewich in the Chancery Division, and said 
he desired his lordship to assist him in obtaining the Crown of 
England. The judge, realising that he had to deal with a mad- 
man, Icoked at the man steadily; then replied coolly: “I am 
sorry I cannot assist you now; I have an important public engage- 
ment.” The stranger bowed and disappeared. 

Recently, Mr. Justice Swinfen Eady was eloquently addressed 
as “ my lord—my good lord—my dear lord,” by an unknown gentle- 
man attired in loud and impressive velveteens, who wanted his 
lordship to untie some knotty point arising out of a family dispute. 
The judge referred the applicant to the Court of Appeal. The 
gentleman then changed his tone, and sternly reminded his lord- 
ship that he sat on the Bench as the representative of His,Gracious 
Majesty King Edward VII., and must therefore administer justice 
to any loyal subject who cared to demand it. 

The real plaintiffs and defendants—the people who bring ac- 
tions which are properly tried in court—often provide in them- 
selves just as much material for interesting study as the people 
described above. In their own way they are quaint, and some 
have distinctly original ideas of what their rights are, and the best 
way in which to obtain them. 

A painful but ludicrous litigant in the English Courts is the 
hard-headed, very independent man, who is determined to make a 
good impression on the judge and jury, but who only succeeds in 
convincing everyone that he is a fish out of water. Men of this 
type generally have a heavy fall during cross-examination, or are 
severely censured by the judge for giving irrelevant answers. One 
has a certain amount of pity for these people ; their ignorance is so 
transparent. At the same time you feel that they only have them- 
selves to blame when they are snubbed. 
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I remember a horse dealer who was the plaintiff in an action 
heard before Mr. Justice Ridley. This man looked his part. He 
was short, stubby, red-faced, bull-necked, aggressively confident. 
His motto was evidently to give as good as was given—a fatal 
policy in the witness-box. He prefaced his answers to the ques- 
tions put by his opponents’ counsel, with—“ Garn, what next?” or 
“O’ course. Think as ’ow you can get me like that?” A ques- 
tion about a certain horse in the case was met with, “any man who - 
knows anything of ’orses would tell you that.” 

This man, who succeeded in annoying judge and jury, lost his 
case, and I cannot but suspect that his manner had a great deal to 
do with it. The judge told him that his horsey style was 
quite unsuitable for a court of law. At heart the man was prob- 
ably not a bad fellow, but his foolish desire to be unnaturally 
truculent because he believed he had a real grievance, was his un- 
doing. A little honest indignation, showing stress of feeling, is 
tolerated, but it is a grave error for a litigant to set out with the 
idea of brow-beating everybody into giving him justice. 

The slow-witted, dull, often over-careful, litigant, is apt to be- 
come a sparkling and reckless humorist when he goes to law, and 
everyone but himself enjoys the mirth created. I remember a 
Scotsman—not a typical Scotsman, perhaps—with a long, lugu- 
brious face, and an unmistakable accent. He was seeking to re- 
cover possession of a flat in a certain block of buildings, which it 
was alleged had suffered in reputation. It was the Scotsman’s 
determination to give his flats a good character at any cost. His 
own counsel, seeking to help him in this, asked whether it was not 
a fact that one or two baronets and even a peer of the realm had 
rented his flats? The mournful man brought his fist down heavily 
upon the Testament, which had assisted him to take the oath, and 
replied, “ No, sir, I only let my flats to respectable people.” The 
Court laughed joyously, but no other answer could be obtained 
from the witness. He had evidently schooled himself into adopting 
a certain attitude—and sticking to it. 

The mere eccentricities of litigants and the funny things which 
sometimes happen in the Law Courts, are usually reported in the 
newspapers. People who go to law undoubtedly provide a great 
deal of amusement for an interested public and their doings are 
reported faithfully. What often escapes the public eye, however, 
is the tragic side. Anyone very familiar with Courts of Law knows 
how often tragedy masquerades as comedy. In a dull and dusty 
court you come across little happenings which almost make you 
cry. The tragedy is sometimes only half-revealed, but you soon 
learn that it is there—real human sorrow and despair glossed over 
by cold, seemingly meaningless, phrases uttered by men whose prin- 
cipal interests in the cases are fees. 
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In the Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice in 
London there are many such cases. The average Chancery Court 
is very dry, very dull. The Chancery Judge is a quiet-mannered 
man who gives one the idea of having great intelligence about ab- 
surdly unimportant and uninteresting things; the Chancery bar- 
rister is often something shabby, very solemn, very preoccupied, 
who has a great gift for drawing academic arguments. There are 
many brilliant exceptions, of course, and there is occasionally some 
genuine human passion revealed, but the general atmosphere of 
these courts savours of stained glass windows and great quietude. 
Indeed, it is not an unusual thing for the Chancery ushers to sleep 
soundly during business hours. But the real thing is often behind 
it all. You see a strangely-agitated, red-faced couple—man and 
wife—who have journeyed from some remote country district to 
see whether a great judge will be persuaded by yellow parchments, 
produced by the solicitors of a hard-faced squire, to take away from 
them a cottage building which, as far as they know, has been in 
their family for years, and which has been looked upon as aaa 
most valued shield against poverty. 

These people do not sleep. They torture their minds in the 
endeavour to find out whether they are winning or losing. At 
what strike them as important moments they press each other’s 
hands and look appealingly, puzzlingly at the judge. They even 
glance round the court to see how everyone else is receiving the 
impressions made by their counsel. Perhaps they are horrified to 
find that no one seems to be taking the slightest notice of what to 
them may mean life or death. Everyone seems sleepily callous. 
The case is suddenly over. The judge, in an even voice, has 
delivered a long speech, often embellished with Latin quotations, 
and with many references to hitherto unheard of books and men. 
The red-faced, anxious couple are not quite sure what has hap- 
pened. No one seems to notice them. There is much rustling of 
paper; people are hurrying to and fro; the usher, quickly 
awakened, is rubbing his sleepy eyes; the next case in the list is 
about to commence. Then the solicitor comes to them and in- 
forms them that they have actually lost. 

Lost! They do not understand. Very slowly, very reverently, 
they walk out of the cathedral-like building, into the noise of a 
great city. The mid-day sun shines down upon heavily-laden 
omnibuses, shrieking newsboys, and the bustling thousands of Lon- 
don’s streets. They do not heed these things, then. The pre- 
arranged trip to the Tower or the Zoo is forgotten. They walk 
along arm-in-arm, realising nothing but the fact that they have 
lost! It is much too early to know what it will all mean. The 
bitterness of complete knowledge will come later. It is enough 
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that the fond belief of a lifetime has been shattered. The chain of 
tradition has been snapped ; henceforth their pride will be humbled 
before every villager. And what have they done that a good judge 
should decree this thing on the strength of a few unknown parch- 
ments ? 

Sometimes you may see more poignant tragedy. The Divorce 
Court produces much that is sorrowful, much that awakens a hun- 
dred questions on the eternal problems of human nature. Tears 
are not uncommon here. You see, honest, good-living women totter 
into the witness-box with white drawn faces, and partly raised veils 
to confess that life for them has been a failure. They are seeking 
what consolation the law may give by ridding them of a partner 
who is a burden or a shame. The consolation hoped for seems 
to be strangely lacking. The legal proceedings only serve to in- 
crease the shame and sorrow of it all. Indeed, it is not an entirely 
unknown thing for the eleventh hour. which has been feverishly 
awaited, to witness a violent reaction of feeling. The court is 
crowded—the Divorce Court is always crowded—and everyone is 
callously “interested.” Surely secret shame and sorrow is better 
than liberty and this publicity? The quick, careful statements of 
counsel touching actions which for one person at least have the 
power of awakening memories of the long-forgotten time when 
there was faith in ideals, seems brutal. The whole proceeding 
savours of a hideously brutal massacre of sacred things, a farcical 
treatment of a tragedy, a burlesque of something which was once 
beautiful and true. But the white-faced woman with the half 
drawn veil, who is called “the petitioner,” has to go through with 
it now. If she has nerve enough she does so unfalteringly, and is 
rewarded by hearing his lordship eventually pronounce a decree 
nist. 

The woman leaves the Court with her friends who have mar- 
velled at her coolness. In the corridor they congratulate her. She 
smiles weakly. She ought to be happy, but she is not. True, 
she has obtained the legal relief which she has asked for, but 
the relief which.a good woman wants cannot come from the mouth 
of a judge. Time alone can heal the wound which these legal 
proceedings have re-opened. But she does not know that then. 

From tragedy one may pass to mere wounded vanity and 
insufferable bounderism. There is plenty of both. A well-known 
judge, who is noted for his abrupt manner and outspokenness, is 
particularly severe when he has one of these cases before him. 
He invariably commences his charge to the jury by saying “This 
is one of those cases, gentlemen, in which it seems to me that a 
pot has been calling a kettle black.” Men of straw, or unknown 
antecedents, of voluble speech, of emphatic manner, who are 
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known in one or two inferior clubs as “Something in the City,” 
are the bounders of the Law Courts. They have an incurable 
fondness for bringing libel actions which are often not much 
better than blackmailing actions. Two of the same stamp have 
“said things” about the financial “goings-on” of the other. Legal 
remedy is at once resorted to, and much time and money is wasted 
in consequence. But not entirely wasted. Advertisement is 
useful. A libel case which contains much hard-swearing, much 
table-thumping, is well reported in the newspapers. Thus certain 
company promoters and down-at-heel publicitists who have poli- 
tical ambitions, are well satisfied. 

Often the litigants conduct their own cases, z.¢. do all the 
arguing themselves without the assistance of Counsel. Before 
some judges they are allowed to wrangle out their bitter nothings 
until a verdict is reached, Frequently however, their. cases are 
summarily disposed of by the judge himself who has a respect for 
public time and public money. 

The blackmailing gentleman is frequently the plaintiff of 
bumptious ways, suing a newspaper for libel. Often he is a rather 
shady solicitor or the associate of such a one. In some way he 
has managed to bring himself under the public eye. A perfectly 
honest newspaper publishes a perfectly honest criticism of this 
man’s particular enterprise. A few candid editorial words written 
in the public interest come to the bounder’s notice. He at once 
endeavours to blackmail that paper for “defamation of character.” 
He does not get the damages, so he goes to law. Most often he 
fails there. An order is made that he shall pay the costs of the 
action. But he does not pay them. He has no money. The 
newspaper suffers loss, the unscrupulous litigant loses nothing. Of 
course his character may have been exposed, but there is nothing 
to prevent him starting under a fresh name. This is the type of 
plaintiff who seeks profit out of the law of libel. At present 
there is no way of putting him down. 

Two neighbours, often two women, slander each other with 
their gossipy tongues. It is not an unusual thing for them in due 
course to appeal before a judge and a common jury. The most 
sensitive of them thinks he or she is entitled to damages. These 
are the triflers with the public courts and their number is legion. 
The judge who employs the merciless method with these people 
is to be commended. I recollect a recent case in which two women 
had an absurd squabble, and one of them, a degree more eloquent 
than her neighbour, gave better than she received, and sub- 
sequently repeated her remarks. She was, in due course, served 
with a writ for slander. For three hours a judge and jury 
listened to the gossip of the suburb from which these people came 
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and then finally decided that one should pay a farthing damages 
and each should pay their own costs. It was simple justice, but 
the best part of the proceedings was the summing up of the judge. 
He commenced by referring to the plaintiff and defendant as 
“these two females—neither of them ladies—neither of them per- 
sons that you or I would care to associate with.” 

This particular case recalls the fact that civil actions are not 
always hundrum. Occasionally there is real drama, though it 
seldom reaches the pitch which it does in the courts of fiction. 

Given an excitable man or woman with a very real interest 
in any case and something dramatic may be expected. About 
two years ago the Lord Chief Justice of England was 
threatened by a titled lady who suddenly objected to a course 
which her counsel had taken. The jury returned a verdict against 
her in an action in which she had been sued for slander. Instantly 
she upbraided the distinguished K.C. who had declined to let her 
go into the witness box. The learned. counsel tried to mollify 
her, but the lady rushed to the front of the court, and waving her 
umbrella, shrieked appealingly at the judge. No words of advice 
would stop her. In her madness she tore herself away from her 
friends and in a voice of passion demanded that the judge should 
re-open the case. Of course it was of no avail. The ushers 
closed round her and she was compelled to leave the court. 

Another lady—not the possessor of a title, but a young, good- 
looking girl, whose parents were being sued by a husband from 
whom she was separated—created a sensation by the abrupt and 
dramatic way in which she brought the case to a close. She was 
in the witness-box giving evidence about the relations which had 
existed between her husband and herself. | Counsel for the hus- 
band proceeded to cross-examine her, and in doing so took up a 
pile of her early love-letters addressed to her husband. What the 
letters contained no one learned. Counsel was about to read 
them when the young lady, with flushed, indignant face, shrieked 
that she would not put up with it. She sprang to her feet, and 
before anyone could stop her, dashed out of the court, followed by 
her mother. The jury, no doubt impressed by the sincerity of her 
action, at once gallantly intimated that they did not wish to hear 
any more evidence and returned a verdict against the husband. 

Another lady was a convict who attended from Aylesbury 
Prison in the custody of two wardresses. In the King’s Bench 
Division she sued a member of a Prison Visiting Committee for 
breach of promise of marriage, alleging that the promise had been 
made while she was herself in prison. There was considerable 
novelty about the case, apart from the dramatic appeal to the 
judge that he should postpone the hearing until she could arrange 
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to call her witnesses. A short, determined-featured little woman 
dressed in black with a small bonnet innocent of any decorations, 
she stood between two wardresses and addressed the judge for 
over half-an-hour on the hardness of her lot. An air of expectant 
surprise was imported into the case by the plaintiff's statement 
that the judge she was then addressing was the judge who had 
sentenced her, and that he was a neighbour and personal friend 
of the defendant. His lordship refused to postpone the case, so 
it went on, and within a very short time a verdict was returned in 
favour of the defendant. The whole scene, which did not occupy 
more than an hour, formed one of the most realistic dramas ever 
played on or off the stage. 

I have never known an actual assault take place in a civil 
court by a plaintiff or defendant, but I have seen a man who was a 
petitioner in the Divorce Court stand up and shake his fist at an 
opposing counsel. He followed this up by an invitation to meet 
afterwards and to settle their differences by force of blows. Was 
it merely through the workings of justice that this man lost his 
case? No one can say, for a jury, as a rule, only express their 
mind in one way. But one thing is certain, the violent gentleman 
narrowly escaped being committed for contempt of court, a punish- 
ment which ever awaits the grossly offending plaintiff or defendant. 

Plaintiffs and defendants have, it is true, a number of rights 
and privileges, but doing what they please is certainly not one of 
them. What they must or must not do is not well defined, but the 
average judge is a man who will not tolerate any unnecessary 
display of emotion or eloquence. Therefore, when you read of 
heroines doing fantastic and dramatic things in courts of law, you 
may safely believe that such stories lack realism. Nevertheless, 
I contend that comedy and tragedy is more abundant in a Court 
of Law than in any other place where the extremes of human 
nature clash. 

EDWARD JOHN PRIOR. 
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A KING OF SHADOWS. 


To my mind there can be no fate sadder than that of an exiled 
prince ; dependent upon the bounty of others who support him to 
further their own ends, a struggling fly hopelessly entangled in the 
web of political intrigue, the grandeur of his cause and the dignity 
of his tragic fate must inevitably be obscured by the petty and 
sordid trials of daily life. 

Looking back through history along the dim ranks of exiles, 
there is one whose face always seems to me to glimmer through the 
dusk with a tender and luminous charm of its own, one who was in 
very truth a King of Shadows, whose path wound through the grey 
valley, where the mists are pierced by no glow from the sunlit 
hills. 

I suppose every educated Englishman has read and loved 
“Esmond,” and if you ask the same averagely educated man or 
woman what they know of “The Old Pretender” or “Chevalier de 
St. George,” they will straightway refer you to Thackeray’s 
masterly sketch of the self-indulgent, effeminate young libertine 
who is without glamour or romance save that of royal rank. Or 
if the said educated person should chance to pride himself on his 
historical knowledge, he may possibly refer you to the “History of 
England,” which dismisses James in a couple of lines as “ a dull, 
unenterprising and obstinate bigot.” 

In this age of “white-washing”—while we are daily learning 
that Nero was a devoted son and magnificent ruler, that Richard 
III. was a tender husband and loving uncle, and Charles II. a moral 
prince and fervent Protestant—it has always astonished me that 
no one should have tried, not to whitewash—for no whitewash is 
needed—but to clear from the portrait of the son of James II. the 
dust with which the ignorance and bigotry of generations has 
blackened it. But since the task has scarcely been attempted as 
yet, I will try to give some idea, however faint and sketchy, of 
what James Francis Stuart was in his earlier years. 

It was, indeed, as inevitable that he should have been mis- 
judged by his enemies and ignored by posterity as that his friends 
should have failed to appreciate him ; he lived in an age of great 
men and vivid personalities; the dazzling genius of Marlborough 
and Berwick, the meteor glare of Peterborough, the setting glory 
of the “Roi Soleil,” all combined to obscure him. It is as if a 
pastel drawing be hung in a gallery of oil-paintings; its delicate 
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lines and opalescent colour pale to insignificance beside the brilliant 
lights and sombre shadows of the more imposing portraits, yet in its 
way it is as worthy of study and notice as they ; and if, in however 
small a way, I can convey something of the charm, the delicacy, 
and the refined dignity of my “Shadow King,” and stay for a 
moment the attention of those who would otherwise have ignored 
him in order to pass on to more brilliant effects and more success- 
ful men, I shall not have lived and laboured in vain for one whose 
“kingdom was not of this world.” 


Of James it is indeed true that he was in every way unfitted 
for the part he was called on to play; he lacked all the qualities 
of greatness; decision (except in matters of conscience) was not 
his strong point; he had not the gift of seizing an opportunity, 
nor the power of striking swiftly and surely; he inspired neither 
confidence and enthusiasm in his followers, nor fear in his enemies ; 
in brief he lacked all the qualities most necessary to the success of 
his cause, and unlike his son, he was in no sense a leader of men. 
Indeed had Charles Edward been in his father’s place in 1715, it 
is more than likely the Stuarts would once more have regained the 
English throne, but with the usual fatality of their cause, when they 
“had the means (1715) they wanted a leader, and when they had a 
leader (1745) they wanted the means.” I think, having said this, 
one has stated the whole case against James; z¢, he was not a 
great man, and now, having granted this, let me try and describe 
him as I believe him to have really been. 

To enumerate a dry list of virtues—to say that he was reli- 
gious, conscientious, honourable, just, temperate, frugal, self- 
restrained, unselfish,—this would be to gather here and there a few 
dry bones, but give no idea of the living, breathing man himself. 
He was the most lovable, and perhaps the least loved, of all his 
race; his unfailing courtesy, sweet temper, and invariable consider- 
ation for others, did indeed win the hearts of all who were brought 
into close and frequent contact with him; but his dignified reserve 
was a barrier that kept at a distance all but a privileged few, and 
his realization of the inevitable cheapening that accompanies the 
effort to “become all things to all men” drove him to a reserve and 
silence ill calculated to win popularity. 

In appearance, however, James could compel admiration alike 
from friends and enemies; he was tall, slender, well made, and 
extremely graceful in his movements, with dark, curling hair, com- 
plexion of a clear olive hue, and well-cut features. His face was 
too long for perfect symmetry, and thereby escaped the insipidity 
which almost invariably accompanies excessive good looks. The 
French painter Belle, in his various portraits, shows not only the 
beauty, but also some of the Stuart charm of the face, which is 
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curiously subtle and full of contrasting characteristics. This man, 
you would say, is an artist, with a sensuous appreciation of the 
beautiful; he is also a mystic, a seer, a dreamer of dreams, though 
the curved lips shew a sense of humour so keen as to be almost 
cynical; but with all the enjoyment of life, with all the clear- 
sighted humour, the prevalent expression is that of a proud dignity, 
and the long, red-brown eyes—so like those of Mary Queen of 
Scots—brim over with an unutterable sadness. It was probably 
this very complexity,—-so attractive, so lovable and so fascinating 
to study,—that prevented his being a great man, for the essence of 
greatness is simplicity, the subordination of every power, every 
thought, the utilizing of every obstacle, every circumstance, to the 
one idea which is the key-note of the whole man. 


It would be an interesting task for the student of heredity, to 
trace James’s varying traits to the widely differing strains of blood 
united in him; his mother was Italian, Mary Beatrice d’Este; his 
grandmother Henrietta Maria, French; his great-grandmother, 
Anne, the wife of James I, was a Dane, and so back through 
Queen Mary to the Scottish Stuarts with their long history of 
romance and bloodshed and suffering. 

His descent from the Este, some of the most brilliant men and 
women of the Italian Renaissance, gave him a love of beauty and 
a cultured taste in art and literature ; to his Italian blood, too, one 
may attribute his intense religious devotion and a sweetness of 
temper, noticed by all who knew him, and in his case unruffled by 
those wild bursts of passion that so often sweep down on the Italian 
like the sudden storms that lash his calm blue lakes to deadly 
waves. On the other hand, the prince’s unquestioning resignation 
to an adverse fate, and the strong vein of sadness underlying his 
whole nature, are typical of the North, and specially of the Celt 
who lives in a dream-world of drifting grey mist. 

Born of an ill-fated race, James Francis Stuart was, as the 
world judges misfortune, its most unlucky son; a fugitive when 
still a baby in his mother’s arms,—that mother from her sorrows 
known as “Queen of Tears,”—his father, sad, aloof, broken by an 
adverse fate,—his childhood passed in the cloister quietude of the 
exiled court, James believed himself to have been singled out for 
failure. “For me,” he said, while still a young man, “it will be no 
new thing if I am unfortunate; my whole life, even from my 
cradle, has shewn a series of misfortunes, and I am prepared, if it 
so please God, to suffer.” 

God did so please, and the sufferings of nigh four score years 
crowned him with the noble and patient dignity that glorified his 
face in old age. 
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Yet to picture him oppressed by passive and almost monkish 
surrender would be to shade in the background of sober grey, 
while omitting all the brighter colours and patches of sunlight in 
the picture, for his was no cowardly capitulation, but a brave and 
manly endurance, a true “Christian stoicism” as it has been well 
named. 

James, as a young man, was enthusiastic and high-spirited, 
with a full share of knight-errantry ; a keen soldier, he loved war 
as his father had done, and probably some of his happiest days were 
those spent in Flanders fighting with the French army under 
Villars against Marlborough and the Allies. He had, too, a true 
English fondness of out-of-door occupations; he was a great 
walker, like Charles II., and a good shot ; he was a good horseman, 
a keen hunter, and loved horses and dogs. He was to be seen 
at the Opera and theatre as often as any young French noble; a 
particularly graceful dancer, he enjoyed alike the State balls at 
Versailles, the impromptu Carnival games at St. Germains, and 
the masked balls got up in the French lines in Flanders, and 
described in amusing detail by him in letters to his mother or 
sister. 

His tastes were literary and artistic rather than scientific ; 
though he set himself, in his tours through France, to study poli- 
tical economy, commerce and agriculture from the practical as well 
as the theoretic side, such things had not for him the charm of 
literature whether classical or modern. 

He himself wrote easily and well; his style was good, his 
words well chosen, and in his letters there is something of the 
inimitable charm that fills Charles II.’s familiar correspondence ; 
even in his proclamations and the official documents drawn up by 
him one can trace something of the fastidiousness in choice of 
words, and the well-balanced phrases that always mark his penman- 
ship. His handwriting is a delicate and scholarly one; indeed it 
might be that of a Cambridge scholar of the last generation. I 
happen to possess a facsimile of one of his letters, which I gave 
to a friend. who has some skill in delineating character from writ- 
ing, without saying who had written it, and the character deduced 
from it bears out strongly my idea of the man, in all the main 
points: “ Well-bred, refined, sensitive, faithful, courageous, when 
roused, but resigned rather than combative; affectionate, not 
passionate; cultured, nervous, easily depressed; strong sense of 
duty ; extremely honest.” 

Deeply religious and “extremely honest,” James was certainly 
ruled by conscience in all the decisions of life: his temperament 
was that of his father, who gladly “lost three kingdoms for a mass” 
rather than that of his great-grandfather, who cynically considered 
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“Paris to be well worth a Mass.” It is, I think, indisputable that 
had her half-brother renounced the faith of his father and joined 
the Anglican Church, Anne would only too gladly have recognised 
him as her successor, but remembering his father’s dying words 
that “however glittering a crown may seem, there comes a time 
when it appears worthless, that there is naught else to love and 
desire but God and Eternity,” he stood fast in his faith. Never- 
theless bitter experience had taught him the danger of bigotry ; 
“He has informed himself of past miscarriages,” writes Lesly in 
1714, “and knows well the difference between the office of a King 
and a Missionary ; he will concern himself with no man’s religion, 
but is resolved to defend that which is legally established 

for whose satisfaction and for his own restoration he thinks himself 
obliged to do everything that is consistent with conscience and 
honour.” Not content, indeed, with promises to defend the Eng- 
lish Church in the event of his restoration, he gave practical proof 
of his broad-mindedness by securing for the Protestant members of 
his household the free exercise of their religion, fitting up a chapel, 
and procuring a chaplain for them. 

Such is the character of James Francis Stuart as a man, and 
since the training of the child and his surroundings during the 
years of boyhood have more influence on the character than any 
factor except heredity, let us cast a glance through the years spent 
at St. Germains before 1708, which dates the Prince’s first plunge 
into the great world of politics. 

It is not necessary for us to linger over the dissensions that 
raged round James’s birth and cradle, over the flight in his mother’s 
arms six months later, nor his father’s struggles to regain the 
crown, which ended in the final failure at La Hogue in 1694; and 
it will suffice my purpose to give the barest outline of the surround- 
ings in which the Prince spent his first thirteen years. 

Plot, counter-plot and intrigue, treachery and spies, can only 
have loomed as vague clouds on the horizon of James and his 
little sister Louise; but the exiled monarchs were, on the other 
hand, patrons of art and literature, for though their scanty means 
made large remunerations impossible, thay could at any rate 
bestow praise and appreciation. Mignard, Rigaud and Largilliére 
found ample scope for their talents at St. Germains, and have left 
some delightful portraits of the exiles ; Lords Perth and Middleton, 
the elder and younger Caryll were distinguished literary men, 
while Antony Hamilton, author of the De Grammont Memoirs, 
was one of the most brilliant men in an age distinguished for its 
wit. It was then a cultivated and refined atmosphere in which the 
children passed their early years, but through the culture and re- 
finement rang always the note of tragedy. 
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James IIT. was a conscientious rather than a tender father. Pre- 
maturely aged, saddened by the treason of his nearest and dearest, 
casting the shadow of failure on any enterprise that he attempted, 
it was not wonderful that the enthusiasm and courage of his youth 
had 

“Slipped from him like the glory from a cloud, 
Leaving him dark, a melancholy shroud 
Of dead imaginations ;” 


and in his endeavours to train his son’s footsteps along the rocky 
path by which he himself had left the things of earth, he shewed 
himself a father whose sternness and high demands must rather 
have won respect than love. 


Mary Beatrice, though, was adored by her boy; at the age of 
35 (1693) she is enthusiastically described by Lord Perth as the 
most beautiful and accomplished lady he had ever seen, and she 
seems to have had as keen a sympathy for the games and joys of 
her children as for the misfortunes of her husband or the sorrows 
of her friends. 


The Prince was naturally an enthusiastic, lively, strong-willed 
child ; when scarcely two years old “he was seized with such pas- 
sion at being denied something he desired, that he fell into con- 
vulsions, and for half an hour gave no signs of life”; and perhaps 
his father, realizing the danger of obstinacy and passion in one of 
his race, [cll into the error of over-aweing the boy and superintend- 
ing his education with a care that left scarcely any outlet for 
childish spirits. 

Mary told the nuns at Chaillot that only once in all her married 
life had she seen her husband break into passionate anger, and 
that was when her son, a child of four, had shown signs of fear. 
This seems scarcely the right method with a sensitive and highly 
strung nature, and the following little incident shews that the 
child was old beyond his years. One day four of Dundee’s old 
officers, who had been discharged after serving as private soldiers 
on the Spanish frontier, waited near the palace gates to see the 
prince, then between 6 and 7, enter his coach. He recognized the 
four gentlemen when he came out with his attendants, and beckon- 
ing to them, gave them his little hand to kiss, then spoke to them, 
saying how sorry he was for them, but that he hoped some day his 
father would be able to reward them. 

“I am only a child,” he added with quaint dignity, “and cannot 
yet understand much of these things, but I do understand enough 
to know your loyalty to my father, and I am resolved never to 
forget it.” 
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Pulling out his purse, he gave it to them with a smile, begging 
them to drink the King’s and Queen’s health, then entering his coach, 
he drove off, leaving them in a state of enthusiasm over his 
precocity and sweetness of disposition. 


The time was now coming when his father thought it right to 
put him into the care of men, and having appointed “Our nght trusty 
and well-beloved Cosen James Earle of Perth” as the Prince’s 
Governor, he drew up a series of rules, with a time-table, for his 
daily life (1696). The rules are of the strictest: 

“None must be permitted to make the Prince any present 
without first showing it to the Governor.” 

“None must presume to give the Prince anything to eat, nor 
any flowers, perfumes, sweet waters, etc, without the Governor's 
leave.” 

“No children must be permitted to come into the Prince his 
lodgings, upon the account of playing with him, but when they are 
sent for by the Governor . . . . and not above two or three 
at a time.” 

“None must be permitted to whisper or run into corners with 
the Prince wher the Governor etc. may not hear and see what they 
do or say; and he shall receive directions from Us what children 
are fitt to play with our sun or to go in coach with him.” 


“No servant, page, or footman must ever open any door for the 
Prince to go out of his lodgings but when the Governor etc. gives 
orders for it.’ 

These regulations sound a fitter training for a cloister than 
a crown, and one can only hope that sometimes “an under- 
governor,” “a Groom of the Bedchamber,” “a Page of the Back- 
stairs,” “a servant or footman” was human enough to relax a little 
from the prescribed severity, and allowed the lonely child to play 
undisturbed in a corner, to enjoy the stolen sweets of an unauthor- 
ised gift of “anything to eat, flowers or perfumes,” or even perhaps 
to slip through a half-opened door into the gardens “without the 
Governor’s orders.” 


The day too is strictly regulated, with its allotted task for 
every hour: 7.30-9 “his dressing, his morning prayers, his waiting 
upon Us and the Queen, and eating his breakfast ;” 9, hear Mass, 
“which done, his studys may begin and be continued as long as his 
Perceptor shall judge proper for his improvement ;” 12-12.30, 
“dancing, writing or any other exercise that costs halfe an hour.” 
After dinner at 12.30 comes the one relief in the day, “an hour or 
somewhat more for play”; then two more hours “allotted for his 
studies either before or after he goes abroad”; finally supper and 
bed. 
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On Sundays and holydays the hours usually devoted to secular 
study must be employed “in Catechisme, reading of good books, 
Christian doctrine and the like.” 

{t is difficult to imagine a child so hedged in with rules and 
attendants knowing anything of the joys of childhood, but the 
pictures of James as a small boy, in spite of the tragic eyes of his 
race, are brimful of life and mischief ; and no doubt when his small 
sister danced along the paths babbling innocently to the father 
who adored her, the little Prince would cling to his mother’s arm 
and tell her long stories about his plans and games. 

I often wonder why no one has painted a picture of “the last 
Stuarts at St. Germains,” for on a fine spring day the place seems 
full of them. The chateau, it is true, has been rebuilt, but the 
famous terrace is untouched, and we can still wander where James 
II. has so often paced up and down with his wife and children. 
Tall and bowed, his once beautiful mouth now stern and sad, James 
is a tragic figure ; his blue eyes often fill with slow tears of longing, 
as he gazes down at the winding Seine, and points out how much it 
resembles the view of the Thames from Richmond Hill, which he 
will never see again. He leans on his wife, whose beautiful face 
has now the dignity of suffering and love, though the glow of her 
Italian youth has faded beneath the sorrows that have crowned her 
“Queen of Tears.” Beside her, with grave dignity, walks the 
Prince of Wales; his soft dark curls arranged like a fashionable 
periwig, his scarlet coat laced with gold, while his lace tie and red- 
heeled, buckled shoes are the miniatures of a young French 
élégant’s. On the other side, clinging to her father’s hand, dances 
Louise, “la petite consolatrice” as he had christened her; she is 
dressed like a little woman in long skirts, a stiff stomacher, and 
a low-cut bodice revealing her plump little neck, but her eyes are 
merry and her mouth dimples with laughter beneath the starched 
lace “Fontanges.” Beside them stalks a deerhound; perhaps a 
couple of spaniels trot at their heels, and round them frisks the 
mongrel fox-terrier who gazes so adoringly into his little mis- 
tress’s eyes in Largilliére’s portrait. Here they walked on spring 
days, when the vineyards sloped bare to the river, their sober . 
brown only relieved by the pink clouds of almond blossom, while 
the red roofs of the village below shone red through a green veil 
of young leaves, and Paris lay in a delicate blue haze on the 
horizon. 

In the forest the ground, then as now, was carpeted with 
celandines, anemones and violets, a daily joy to the children, and 
a continual temptation to stray into the narrow winding paths that 
in summer led deep into a mysterious world of green gloom, where 
the silence was scarcely broken even by the birds, and fairies lurked 
behind every leaf. 
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Twelve years of exile passed slowly by; twelve times James 
watched the vineyards change from brown to green, and listened 
to the merry voices and laughter when the heavy bunches of 
grapes were plucked from under the reddening leaves and drawn 
home in triumph by the strong, patient oxen; then came the final 
breakdown, and a visit with his wife to the Bourbon waters scarce- 
ly delayed the inevitable end. 

Rizzini gives us a glimpse of the children during the absence 
of their parents, in a letter to the Duke of Modena. They have, 
he writes, “a superiority to their tender age, which also appears 
in their intercourse with the persons who pay them court, a matur- 
ity of sense, frankness of discourse, judiciousness in interrogation, 
and gravity of bearing; but all accompanied with a natural grace 
and most amiable and gentle manners.” 


On September 16, 1701, the years of sorrow and failure ended 
at last for James II., and death, a long-expected messenger, brought 
the order of release which opened the golden gates of home to the 
weary exile. 

Long ago had he put away the things of earth, and the words 
he feebly utters to his son are but the repetition of what he had 
felt for many years: “Remember,” he says once more, “that God 
and religion are above all] earthly interests” ; then, turning to com- 
fort his weeping wife, he murmured those few words of poignant 
. pathos that unveil the tragedy of a lifetime; “Remember, I am 
going to be happy!” 


He rests now, beyond the sunny square, in the church where 
he loved to worship, and surely, whatever our opinion of him as a 
king, we cannot but believe that as a man his sorrows and sufferings 
have effaced all errors and imperfections, and that he is at length 
in the home he longed for, whence no enemies can ever again 
drive him into exile. 


The boy of thirteen was immediately proclaimed at the palace 
gates as James III. and VIII., King of England, Scotland and Ire- 
land, an act of magnanimity on the part of Louis, which was 
certainly more generous than politic. 


William of Orange, safely seated on the English throne, 
donned violet mourning for the father-in-law he had driven into 
exile, and with a grim, sardonic humour all his own, brought a Bill 
into the House of Commons two months later to attaint the son 
of the man for whom he mourned. In March, 1702, he himself 
was followed to his grave, but—except for Simon Frazer, who pro- 
claimed James III. at Inverness—the adherents of the Stuarts con- 
fined their efforts to toasting the mole who had caused William’s 
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fall from his horse under the title “the little gentleman in black 
velvet!” It is indeed typical of the lack of unity in Jacobite 
counsels, and the need of a strong hand directed by a clear head 
at St. Germains, that this opportunity was allowed to slip as was the 
far more favourable one twelve years later. “There are very many 
well-disposed people,” writes Mary Beatrice, “but they want a 
head” ; and how great was the need of a leader was betrayed the 
next year (1703) by the choice of such an agent as the infamous 
Simon Frazer, the Judas of Jacobite history. 

The so-called “Scots’ Plot,” in which he was the leading figure, 
was the only intrigue of importance between 1702 and 1708. 
Frazer, who had been outlawed and exiled to France for the 
forcible seduction of the Duke of Athol’s sister, now appeared at 
the court of St. Germains, and after having declared himself a 
convert to Catholicism, he succceded in convincing the Queen of 
his great influence over the Scottish Jacobites, and obtained from 
her an autograph letter, which she had, however, the caution to 
leave unaddressed, and to sign only with one initial Armed with 
this document, and provided with the necessary funds, he set out, 
as he assured the exiles, to raise an insurrection in Scotland, but he 
had, in reality, his own game to play, a very different thing from 
the programme he had given out. 


Having addressed the cover of the Queen’s letter to his old 
enemy, the Duke of Athol, he obtained an interview with the Duke 
of Queensberry, the Whig Lord High Commissioner, then, with 
sobs and tears of repentance over his past errors, he gave up the 
compromising letter. Queensberry was only too delighted to hold 
such a proof of the treason of one of his foremost opponents—for 
Athol was a leading Tory—and at once took steps to have him 
arrested. In the subsequent enquiries, however, not only did Athol 
vindicate his innocence, but one David Bailly came forward and 
declared that the whole plot had been trumped up by Queensberry 
and his creatures, who wished to tar the Tories with a Jacobite 
brush. Both sides, of course, turned on Frazer, who was forced to 
“ disappear ” hurriedly, and on his return to France found that the 
Queen’s eyes had been opened to his treachery, so that instead of 
being received with honour as a martyr to the cause, he found him- 
self, after “32 days in a dark and unwholesome dungeon,” im- 
prisoned for three years in the Castle of Angouléme, where it 
would have been better for many brave and honest men if he had 
ended a life of infamy and crime. 

It is almost impossible to unravel the thread of truth from 
the inextricable tangle of this “ Scots’” or “Queensberry” Plot, 
but I think it probable that Mary Beatrice—against the advice and 
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judgment of Perth and Middleton—was talked over by Frazer's 
plausible tongue, and really accredited him as her agent in Scot- 
land,—a credit which he used to further his own ends, just as 
Queensberry seized eagerly on the “ Plot,” whether real or sham, 
to rid himself of a powerful opponent. Indeed, the whole story is 
an excellent illustration of unprincipled self-seeking. 

Of the next few years there is little of importance to record, 
and a general picture of the life at St. Germains is enough to give 
an idea of James’s sheltered growth from boyhood to manhood. 
These must have been the happiest years of an unhappy life; nor 
were they devoid of innocent gaiety and pleasure for the young 
king and his sister. 

“ Thursday last week,” writes Rizzini, May, 1703, to the Duke 
of Modena, “the Queen and the King, her son, went to Marly for 
the first time since King James’s death, and were entertained at 
supper by the Most Christian King, who, with his ingenious, mag- 
nificent disposition to provide novel amusements . . had arranged 
a game of Loto with rich prizes, such as rare Indian stuffs, gold 
boxes, girdles, gloves, scarves . . . so that all the ladies of Her 
Majesty’s Court, and those of the Duchess of Burgundy, should 
win them . . . the Queen and the King, her son, getting the por- 
tion which chance, or ingenuity, had allotted to them.” 

The little Duchess of Burgundy, grand-daughter of the 
beautiful Henrietta of Orleans, through her mother, Anne-Marie of 
Savoy, had brought new life into the French Court, and gay, happy, 
hght-hearted, had danced her way into the inmost recess of the old 
“Sun-King’s” heart. | Louise of England made her debut at Marly 
at the mature age of thirteen (January 8, 1705), when she led the 
ball with the young Duke of Berry, “winning the greatest 
applause,” 

James and his sister joined the younger members of the 
French Court in many amusements besides dancing; there were 
informal boating parties on the Grand Canal at Versailles, and 
sometimes they would row themselves down the Seine to Pontalie, 
the old mill which, after the taste of the day, had been turned into 
“a Greek villa” by the Comtesse de Grammont, wife of the hero 
of the “ Memoirs,” and sister to their witty author ; in the summer 
haymaking parties were often the order of the day, and competitions 
were held to see who could build the neatest haycock. Theatri- 
cals in the newly laid out “bosquets,” at Versailles, evening fétes, 
when the gardens were brilliantly illuminated, while a thousand 
fountains tossed silver rain into the night, and a merry crowd 
exchanged jests from swaying gondolas on the canal,—these were 
enjoyed with the cloudless joy of youth Nor were simpler plea- 
sures neglected ; hunting expeditions and long rides taught James 
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and his sister to know every path in the forest; on long summer 
days picnics were organised to gather wild strawberries in the 
woods, and a meal spread on the grass would be finished with 
healthy appetite and merry laughter. For the moment even “the 
Queen of Tears” must have forgotten her sorrows in the long 
golden hours, but soon the shadows would once more dim her smile, 
and even with gay words and laughter still ringing in her ears, she 
must have often murmured the words of Lorenzo de Medici that 
reminded her of her own brief Italian youth, the words that in four 
short lines enshrine the whole Pagan philosophy of lite :— 

“ Quant’ é bella giovenezza, 

Che se fugge tuttavia ; 

Chi vuol esser lieto, sia! 

Di doman non c’é certezza.” 


And often uncertain to-morrow would turn the reverse of the medal 
and display some of the thousand cares of exile. Poverty, trouble, 
intrigue, petty quarrels, hopes deferred, such are the dark under- 
current beneath the ripple and foam that gleam iridescent in the 
sunshine, and sometimes a chance word, sometimes the fragment 
of a dialogue, sometimes a trivial half-recorded incident reveal the 
hidden depths. 

“We are Kings and Queens of Comedy,” exclaims Mary 
Beatrice, with unwonted bitterness to the nuns at Chaillot, “or 
rather of Tragedy.” 

“It seems to me,” says Louise bravely to the same sympa- 
thetic listeners, “that those who, like me, have been born in mis- 
fortune, are less to be pitied than others. . . . But yet,” she adds 
pathetically, “it is a sad destiny to spend the best days of one’s 
youth in so hard a situation.” 

Poverty, too, sometimes presses heavily; Louise, on one 
occasion, complaining that, since she broke her nose out hunting, 
her brother could not bear her to ride, her mother answers sadly, 
“Necessity has settled the question for you, you have no horse fit 
to nde.” 

On this occasion, however, a fairy godmother was forthcoming 
in the person of the Dauphiness, who not only lent a horse, but 
also supplied a habit of scarlet laced with gold, so that Louise, in 
spite of her brother’s frowns, enjoyed many a good gallop. 

Bickerings and quarrels continually disturbed the exiled Court, 
and, indeed, on one occasion before the King’s majority (February, 
1704), Mary is horrified to find that a wolf in sheep’s clothing had 
crept into the inmost recesses of the fold. Dr. John Betham, one 
of the young King’s preceptors, had been heard to utter in his 
presence and hearing such wicked heresies as these: “I am 
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astonished that the King of France should throw men into prison 
without first giving them a chance of justifying themselves” ; 
worse still, “ The regular clergy are to be distrusted” ; most shock- 
ing of all, he once addressed the following remark to his royal 
pupil, “The Jesuits approve and teach equivocation with such 
success that, for my part, I never believe a word they say!” 


A great storm arising by reason of these disclosures, the Queen 
appeals for advice to the Cardinal de Noailles, who, after a lengthy 
interview with the bold and tactless Betham, remarks drily and 
tersely that “he has reason to be satisfied, and hopes the Queen 
will be teo!” 


Thus, with alternate sunshine and cloud, the years passed till 
on June 10th, 1706, James attained his majority at the age of 
eighteen, and though his mother was still a strong influence at 
Court, he now took the management of affairs into his own hands. 
His Secretary, Lord Middleton, a wise and moderate man, of well- 
balanced judgment and a sound knowledge of affairs, writes thus 
to his friend, the Marquis de Torcy (June 28, 1706): “The King, 
my master, now applies himself to business with the ability of a 
skilled workman ; the Scotch despatch . . . is entirely in his own 
hand, and, according to his own ideas; as this gives me extreme 
pleasure I thought you would be pleased to hear of it.” This 
little outburst of pride in the boy’s business-like habits and literary 
skill is delightfully spontaneous, and coming from Middleton, him- 
self a writer of no mean order, it was indeed praise worth having. 


Antony Hamilton, in a letter to the Duke of Berwick, who was 
then in Spain, gives a charming description of brother and sister, 
but, like many others, he seems to have kept the warmest corner 
in his heart for Louise, who had a charm all her own, and lacked 
the reserved dignity of her brother. “The King, our master, 
increases daily in wit, and the Princess, his sister, becomes more 
and more charming. Heaven prevent her being stolen from us!” 
(This seems almost a premonition of her early death six years 
later). “A painter might choose the figure of our young king for 
a model or the god of Love—if such a deity could dare be repre- 
sented in this saintly court of St. Germains! As for the Princess 
her hair is very beautiful, and of the loveliest shade of brown; her 
complexion reminds us of the most brilliant yet delicate tints of 
the fairest spring flowers ; she has her brother’s features in a softer 
mould, and her mother’s eyes.” 

The year 1708 dawned gaily, the year which was to see James’s 
first public entrance upon the stage of European politics, his first 
excursion into the great world of deeds, where men strive for fame, 
and history is written. 
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The Twelfth Night Ball at Versailles was a triumph of mag- 
nificence, and we can vividly picture James and Louise opemng the 
dance in the Salon de Mars, where the green velvet furniture, and 
silver tables and mirrors, reflecting the light of a thousand candles 
made a splendid setting to the handsome pair, she in her yellow 
velvet, glittering with diamonds, he a blaze of scarlet and gold. 
As he gazed at the frescoes of war that adorned every wall—the 
campaigns of Cesar, the victories of Alexander, the exploits of 
Cyrus—James’s dark eyes flashed, and his hot young blood leapt 
with an answering fire that seemed to foretell such triumphs for 
him in the near future. 

A masked ball at Marly was followed by Shrovetide revels at 
St. Germains, in which the townsfolk were all invited to join, while 
the young King and his sister, though etiquette forbade them to go 
masked, were among the keenest of the revellers, and the most 
graceful of the dancers. 

Here, in the Carnival gaiety, I must take my leave of James; 
henceforth he must play his part in the great game of politics, 
while the history of tortuous intrigue, and the sad story of later 
years, I will leave to abler pens than mine. 

For twenty years, while great deeds were doing in the world, 

while Marlborough immortalized himself in Flanders, Peterborough 

blazed meteor-like in Spain, and Berwick won laurels in north and 
south, while Louis sat at the centre of the great web of intrigue 
whose threads reached to the farthest corner of Europe, while 
great-souled, puny William set the seal to his life work, and ceded 
his place to cow-like Anne, while on the great seas currents flowed, 
waves beat, and storms arose,—during these years James Francis 
Stuart had grown from childhood to manhood in the sheltered, 
peaceful home at St. Germains. There, cherished by a saintly 
mother, protected from the strife of the world by such loving souls 
as Middleton and Father Saunders, enjoying the daily companion- 
ship of the best of sisters, his happiest years were spent. 

His later life was a lonely and restless one; it was not the 
least of his misfortunes that he found no strong, reliable friend on 
whom he could lean, and that his wife was never in sympathy with 
him. Alone he was forced to scheme and struggle through years 
of unsuccessful intrigue ; driven from one haven by necessity, lured 
to another by some visionary hope that proved but a will-o’-the- 
wisp leading to dark and perilous places, he was a wanderer on the 
face of the earth, lord of no territory, ruler without subjects, a 
crownless monarch, in very truth a “ King of Shadows.” He has 
found his rest at last, 

“ Thither where mortal sorrow, pain and strife, 
And toil and turmoil seem but as they are, 
Mere dreams fast fleeting,” 
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and he sleeps in the peace of the great cathedral that is the heart 
of Christendom, in the “ Eternal City,” where time has no power, 
and the past is nearer and more real than the present; while to 
those of us who love and can understand, the words over the 
bowed heads of the marble angels, “ Beati mortui qui in Domino 
moriuntur,” are more true than any vain titles of royalty, for our 
wandering, lonely King has passed at length, in Newman’s beauti- 
ful words, out of the shadows and imaginings into the clear light 
of truth, 
“Ex umbris et imaginibus in veritatem.” 


MARGARET YEO. 











1908. 


THE GOSPEL OF FAILURE. 


“THERE is nothing succeeds like success,” says the proverb; and 
the proverb is true. To him that hath shall be given, is to-day an 
economic law as it was 2,000 years ago; and a moral and intel- 
lectual law also. But is it not a deeper truth to say that the very 
greatest achievements have been the greatest apparent failures ? 


Let ancient history help us with the record of a few life- 
failures. Moses, the leader of the Children of Israel, so failed at 
the critical testing-time of his life, that to reach the promised land 
—the crown of all his labours—was denied him. David, who 
sang such fervent praise of the God of Battles, so failed of his very 
moderate ideal of what man ought to be, that he felt himself pre- 
vented from raising that great Hymn of Praise, which should sing 
through many ages to God’s glory—the Jewish Temple. 


Secrates, who sought above all things to draw out the truth 
and knowledge that are in us, who was in fact the great protagonist 
of all true educators, was accused, among other things, forsooth, of 
setting the children against their fathers. And the people con- 
demned him. Here was a lamentable failure ending in the cup of 
hemlock. Yet look at the harvest of knowledge we possess, which 
ihas been reaped by the Socratic method of eager questioning, 
instead of merely repeating, dogmatically, ancient statements. 
The sheaves of knowledge of our educational system are perhaps 
still rough, ragged, rain-washed ; yet surely our children shall reap 
and bind with ever increasing purpose. 


Still greater than these was the Stoic Emperor, Marcus 
Aurelius, who so wisely ruled himself, as well as his empire, that 
one hardly knows which was the more remarkable achievement. 
Yet when one looks onward, no doubt remains. The empire 
whose confines he fought to preserve was not long in passing away ; 
but the man has more friends to-day than he had on his lonely, 
moral throne. His immortal life to-day is larger. And this in 
spite of his failures—his failure to preserve the empire, to influence 
unto salvation the woman who was his wife, and his grosser failure 
to rightly train his son, who, instead of following in his father’s 
footsteps, became notorious for his mere physical strength and 
brutality, preferring the rdle of a gladiator to that of an emperor. 
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Yes, it was the great failure of a great man. For if the succeeding 
generation second not our efforts, to small purpose are these 
laboriously made. 


And is there not a still greater life-failure to record? A Seer 
of Nazareth, 2,000 years ago, sought to inaugurate a kingdom of 
which not he should be king, but his Father in Heaven—a reign 
of God upon earth, when an increased and increasing portion of 
God’s Holy Spirit should dwell in each member of the community. 
And yet in spite of the greatness of his faith, and the strong 
influence of his personality, he could not get the majority of his 
countrymen to sympathise with his aims, nor his chosen disciples 
and friends to understand his spiritual meaning, and the practical 
drift of his methods. They thought he spoke of the mere glittering 
glory of an earthly crown, and a rebellion against the iron power of 
Rome. The priests of the established religion seized him: his 
countrymen condemned, and his very friends deserted him. He 
suffered death upon the cross crying, “Eli, Eli, lama sabacthani”— 
“My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” Surely no more 
poignant summary of the grief of a good life ending in failure was 
ever uttered! And is it a mistake to take those words literally as 
a confession of failure? There are many ways of creeping out 
of this conclusion, but are any of them needed? I think not. 
The Kingdom of Heaven, as understood by his disciples, was killed 
and buried just as surely as his body. But it rose again purified, 
spiritualized, with the marks of the Cross upon it. Failure! Yes, 
the most glorious failure, which will realize only its fulness of 
success, when suffering is banished from the earth, and when the 
Kingdom of Heaven upon earth is fully accomplished—when the 
uplifted Jesus shall have drawn all men unto Him. 


Oh! the blessed comfort of the “ Gospel of Failure” to the 
battered, lonely being, left naked and wounded by the wayside! 
Oh! the good news of this salvation to the sorrow-laden and un- 
fortunate! Surely it may be allowed as a comfortable doctrine, 
not only to the failures among the great ones of the earth who feel 
within themselves the sustaining power of genius; but also to the 
failures among the sensitive souls of mediocre abilities and poor 
powers of expression. We realise that the greatest seers have 
sometimes failed egregiously in what they took to be their life- 
purposes, that they have cried, “My God, My God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?” They and their work have yet lived through the 
ages, immortal. Are they not living now, and breathing into us 
the very breath of life? Are they not thought-compelling reali- 
ties for us to-day? May not the bruised reeds also, shaken by 
the winds of misunderstanding, criticism, contempt, be even now 
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comforted in failure by the thought that some of their meagre 
unrecognised efforts may yet be gathered up in the sheaves of the 
gleaner, and that many feeble attempts, though buried beneath 
crumbling creeds and the dust of the wayside, may be buried only 
as the wheat, to fructify in the earth, and eventually bring forth 
fruit, some thirty, some sixty, and some a hundred-fold. 


HuBERT B. MATTHEWS. 











SEPTEMBER. 


THE STUDENT IN FICTION. 


IT is possibly the strangest thing on earth, when one comes to 
think of it, that the science of fiction has no teacher. Of the art 
much has been written; of the practical application of that art— 
that is, of the technique—there is hardly an illuminative word to 
be found anywhere. For the painter, the architect or the musician 
there are academies galore, schools and conservatoires ; hand-books 
in every library and professors in every street; a wealth of 
instruction wherever one turns, a surfeit of education down to the 
minutest detail. In the following of these arts and others, there 
exists a definite and assured method ; the tyro starts on a firm basis 
and pursues his object helped by a system which is precise and 
complete and which, as the result of many generations of 
experience, has been proved to be right. The end, of course, may 
still be failure—for failure is inevitable in any artistic calling if 
there be lack of artistic ability—but, at any rate, the road to 
success is clearly recognised, and it has been made as easy to travel 
as it can be made. 

Not so with the student in fiction. Here one complains that 
the right road to travel has never been mapped out at all. True, 
books of instruction have been written—books which, as we shall 
presently see, bear the names of great authorities ; but these books, 
it cannot be denied, fall wholly short of their purpose. That they 
are, for the most part, verbose and too long-winded matters little ; 
what does matter is that they concern themselves almost entirely 
with what is to be achieved and hardly ever with the manner of 
its achievement. The construction of the story, for instance, is 
rarely mentioned. That supreme difficulty which faces the novelist 
always is discussed, when discussed at all, only in the vaguest and 
most uncertain fashion. There is no scheme of technique—as in 
the sister arts; no definite plan on which to work; hardly a hint 
anywhere to set the beginner fairly and squarely on his legs. 

Turn, for example, to Robert Louis Stevenson’s “Art of 
Writing.” Now this is a collection of wholly delightful essays 
which purport, if the title means anything, to teach us something of 
the mechanism of writing. It would not be possible, r believe, 
for any intelligent person to read these essays without sincere 
pleasure ; it would not be possible either, I also believe, for the 
tyro in literature—the aspiring beginner red-hot upon the trail—to 
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reach the end with less than a sense of the very deepest disappoint- 
ment. From the first word to the last everything is charming, a 
model of expression, the easiest of reading; but, when all is said 
and done, how has Stevenson helped us? 

Somewhere, in this book of one hundred and fifty-three pages, 
we shall find that ‘ruth and selection are essential to good litera- 
ture ; that it is incumbent on us to be “strong and honest” always, 
to be faithful to “the conditions of man’s nature and the conditions 
of man’s life”; and, with regard to selection, that “the tedious and 
irrelevant must be omitted, and the tedious and necessary sup- 
pressed.” So far, so good. This is first-rate advice, indeed 
invaluable. But, is there nothing more? 

Well, yes, there is some interesting criticism of other writers, 
an amusing reference to Macaulay as a player of the big drum, 
and an elevating note on the morality of writing for money. 
Besides—and this takes up most of the book—Stevenson talks 
- about style, about the choice of words, about the rhythm of the 
phrase, about the jingle of the sentence. But, when all is said 
and done, the one really practical thing that remains is his own 
inimitable example. 

It only comes to this, that—even if we admit Stevenson to 
have preached a full and perfect doctrine of style, which he cer- 
tainly has not done—he would have us run before we can walk ; 
he would have us practise the niceties of the expert and polish up 
the model when the model has not yet been outlined and the 
starting of it is still, for want of guidance, almost a forlorn hope. 
It was an easy business with him, you see ; what more natural than 
that it should seem an easy business with others? And, yet—to 
make a comparison—we should stare aghast at the golf professor 
who, taking us in hand for a first lesson, should begin with a 
lecture on “undercut” and “slice.” We should beg him to pause 
an instant, to try a little further back, to instruct us for a moment 
at least in the method of holding the clubs, in the method of stand- 
ing, in the method of hitting; we should ask to learn something of 
the rudiments, to find our legs and feel our balance. Then—and 
not till then—we might listen to greater subtleties. And so with 
Stevenson—we look for some word as to the telling of the story 
(for this must come before all else), how to mould it and how to 
contruct it; and that word he has elected not to speak. He treats 
us no better than our heedless golf player, and he helps us along 
just about as far. One had hoped for something more from so 
accomplished a performer. 

So, then, we must hunt elsewnere; and in our hunt, like as 
not, we shall stumble across George Henry Lewes’ “Principles of 
Success in Literature.” Well, it is a brave title, is it not? with its 
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great big Success set out upon the frontispiece and luring us on like 
a beacon; and one which will make our hearts go pit-a-pat as we 
read, if only we be young and ambitious. 

With good reason too, for the book is a book of sterling merit 
and of much consequence. It dives deeply, and where it dives it 
reaches the truth ; it tells us a whole budget-full of facts all worth 
the knowing; all about the principle of vision, the principle of 
sincerity, the principle of deauty. It elaborates these principles, 
too, in a highly lucid and satisfactory manner; and it leaves us in 
no doubt whatever as to the equipment necessary for the profession 
of authorship. And then it passes on to sty/e and discusses the 
law of economy, the law of simplicity, the law of sequence, the law of 
climax, and the law of variety. And incidentally, as illustrating 
the law of climax, it holds up to our admiration Stevenson’s chief 
offender-—the big drum Macaulay! Which surprising discovery 
will pull us up with a start, no doubt, and make us shake our 
noddles solemnly, and wonder what on earth has gone wrong with 
the critics. 

Well, we can afford to let the conundrum pass without an 
answer—we have learnt a lot, we are getting along. Yes, by this 
time we know how to manage our words, how to balance a phrase 
and turn a sentence ; let us see now how to manage the facts. It 
is a moment of high expectancy, of feverish desire—excitement is 
pardonable in the circumstances. But there is no need for excite- 
ment; for, as we pick up the book once more, we find that it is 
finished! 

Yes, the book is finished; and, in all that long dissertation, 
there is not one single solitary word about the practical setting of 
the story! 

It is true, of course, that Lewes wrote upon literature in 
general, and not upon fiction in particular; it is also true that he 
himself had no gift of story-telling. But, somehow—as with 
Stevenson—we had looked for something more, and it is impossible 
to feel no sense of disappointment. Both have given us treatises 
which will, one supposes, live for all time ; for their value is beyond 
dispute. But they appeal only to the inner circle, the sixth form 
so to speak, the aristocracy of the art. The smaller fry still lie 
beyond the pale. These strugglers in a muddle—even the cleverest 
are that at an early stage—remain in the muddle, comfortably left 
there by Stevenson and Lewes. 

The pleasure, then, is enhanced when one comes to speak at 
last of a volume which is written on more practical lines. Sir 
Walter Besant’s “Art of Fiction,” indeed, nearly reaches the goal ; 
it fails only through too great a brevity. And this, in the circum- 
stances, was almost inevitable. For the book was not meant in 
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the first instance to be a book at all. It was schemed out 
originally as a lecture—no more than a short twelve thousand words 
—and was intended to serve the simple purpose of an address to 
a company of students. Under such circumstances any adequate 
treatment would hardly be possible—the limited time, an hour or 
an hour and a half at most, being much too scanty, whilst even 
this would be encroached upon by the need, certain to arise, that 
some mention should be made of subjects alien to the practical 
side of the subject. As a matter of fact, this need did arise or, 
at any rate, Besant considered that it had ; for he enlarges, to begin 
with, on the value of literature, its present state and future pro- 
spects, and its relation to the other arts. And afterwards—like 
Conan Doyle’s “ Dook” in The Straggler of ’15—he has “a word 
to say” concerning earnest endeavour, the worth of polished style, 
and the somewhat delicate question as to whether monetary re- 
turns may be reckoned a test of literary merit. All of which—if 
you will bear in mind the interest attaching to such propositions— 
are not very readily to be discussed in a dozen sentences or even in 
a dozen pages. 

Nevertheless, restricted though he was and badly cramped by 
the situation in which he found himself, Besant does manage ulti- 
mately to come to the story. And, then, he utters a dictum which 
might well be written down in letters of gold: “The story,” he says, 
“is everything, the most important point of all.” And elsewhere: 

“Fiction without adventure—a drama without a plot—a novel 
without surprises—the thing is as impossible as life without un- 
certainty.” 

Besant may or may not have been a great writer—that is a 
matter of opinion; but certainly he knew his business and his 
judgment must carry weight. And so, when he asserts that “the 
story is everything” and thus raises our hopes as to what is to 
follow, it is all the more disheartening to find that, in the end, he 
says so little. | He goes further than Lewes and Stevenson, it is 
true, and urges, amongst other things, the need for careful pre- 
paration of the scenario, for artistic grouping, for dramatic pre- 
sentation and rapid action, and for the sharp outlining of the 
characters. In addition he warns us that in the author himself 
there must be an ever-present sense of sympathy, a deep insight 
into nature, and a perfect appreciation of the fact that the human 
interest overrides and absorbs everything else—in short, that we 
must always remember that we are dealing not with lay figures 
but with living men and women, and therefore that we must be 
true to the fact and natural. And, reading still further between 
the lines, we shall discover much else, more advice and many hints. 
Nevertheless the result, when taken as a whole, is unsatisfactory. 
It is a work well enough conceived but only partially executed. 
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It tells us a great deal, but it does not tell us enough; and, if we 
approach it as beginners—at the time, that is, when everything 
calls for the fullest, the most lucid and the most complete explana- 
tion—we shall surely find it insufficient. There is much of “ what 
to do.” so little of “how to do it” ; the mark to aim at is emphasised, 
the method of aiming passed over almost in silence. 

And this, it may be said, is the attitude generally adopted by 
all such masters of the craft as have up to now troubled to go 
through the pretence of offering us a helping hand _ Possibly 
they could make no better of it. Exceptional excellence, we 
know, springs, as a rule, from exceptional facility; the fortunate 
possessor of this facility shall labour, of course—as we must all 
labour in a work-a-day world—but the conquest shall be for him 
more speedy, the period of uphill climbing proportionately less ; 
and, as a consequence, that period shall be the sooner forgotten. 
His methods may have come to him much as his skin, for example, 
has come to him—the simple inevitable gift of nature ; and, just as 
one forgets the existence of a skin until it has the bad luck to get 
damaged, so will the especially endowed artist pay scant heed to 
his methods until failure calls for a closer scrutiny. Meanwhile, he 
has forgotten. Or, perchance—for this, too, is possible—he never 
really knew. 

But, whatever the explanation, the result remains—the student 
in fiction is left to his own devices, to worry along as best he can, 
to make a job of it or fail entirely off his own bat. And the hard- 
ship of this is the more emphasised by its needlessness. For, 
there is this particularly noticeable about fiction, that all really 
good models are cast in one mould; and one may pick up any 
accepted author and, reading his romances—not as romances but 
as works of mechanical construction—find in each the same modus 
operandi, the same strict adherence to certain guiding principles, 
the same plan—one might almost call it—invariably adopted. 
Practical rules do exist—this much at least have the big men in 
literature taught us through the medium of their own accomplish- 
ments-—rules, too, which may not be broken; but the student will 
have to hunt them out for himself. 

Hence, an obvious conclusion—the dearth of good fiction is 
not so much through lack of ability, but more through lack of 
teaching. There is the daily outcry that our authors are incom- 
petent—“L.ook at all the rubbish on the market! What silly 
fellows these authors are!” But it is no longer fair to strike an 
average. Hunfanity has not changed; only, the demand for books 
has grown greater and the number of published books has neces- 
sarily increased. One cannot wait nowadays for a genius whilst, 
unluckily, none but a genius can do without instruction. 

ARCHIBALD DUNN. 
































1908. 


HAVE REFORMATORY METHODS 
FAILED. 


I HAVE no wish at present to intervene in the controversy about 
the death penalty, but Mr. Ingram’s repeated assertion that re- 
formatory methods for criminals have failed and are out of the 
question strikes me as something which, at least, calls for remark. 

To begin with, it is surely hardly wise to write a thing down a 
failure before it has been fully tried, especially when that very 
thing has proved a partial success where it has been partly tried. 
And this, as I hope to show, is the case with the reformation of 
criminals. First I want to point out that this reformation has 
hardly yet had any real trial in this country, and has nowhere, as 
far as I know, had a full trial. Then I hope to show that where 
serious attempts have been made they have met with quite enough 
success to justify further trial and perseverance. 


When I say—as I do say most emphatically—that there 1s 
hardly any serious attempt made in this country to reform offenders 
over the age of twenty-one, I do not forget the efforts of the 
Church Army, Salvation Army, and various Prisoners’ Aid 
Societies, of Police Court Missionaries, of Chaplains, Prison School- 
masters, trade instructors, and the host of earnest men and women 
who devote their energies to the work of reclamation among 
prisoners and ex-prisoners. Nor do I forget that there is a Statutory 
Rule which lays it down that the object of reclaiming the criminal 
shall always be kept in view by all officers. I understand that a be- 
ginning of some kind of supplementary reformative methods has 
been made with women, especially in Scotland, in the way of useful 
instruction, lectures, visits, and continued personal interest taken by 
unofficial people. But reformative efforts and rules which are not 
only not an integral part, but are inconsistent with the general 
actual tendency, of a system, do not make that system into a 
serious attempt at reformation. What is the good of telling officers 
to keep in view the object of reclaiming the criminal when nearly 
everything they have to do to him, or at any rate the general 
régime they have to administer, has a contrary tendency? And 
what can be expected of all these philanthropic efforts when they 
are unco-ordinated, desultory additions, superimposed on an un- 
reformative system? For the prison system itself is pretty widely 
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acknowledged to harden offenders, and do them harm, or, at least, 
to lessen their power of wholesome initiative. By “a serious 
attempt to reform offenders,” I should mean a system of co- 
ordinated efforts whose main object was to reform offenders, and 
which was reasonably calculated to succeed in that object. Such 
a system, I say, does not yet exist in our country. 


And yet these efforts which have been made, tacked on as 
they are to an unsympathetic system, are reported to have met 
with considerable success. The Chief of the Prison Department 
of the Salvation Army tells me that their failures are, perhaps, 
about 2 per cent. Practically, they reclaim all they tackle. Of 
course, this may not take into account subsequent backsliders, and 
we may have to allow a margin for humbugs. Then it is even said 
that a considerable decrease of serious crime among women in 
Scotland may probably be put down to these personal efforts. So 
that, even working against the stream, as it were, unorganised 
reformative efforts do not seem to have quite failed. 


For male offenders between the ages of 16 and 21—juvenile- 
adults, as they are called—we have the Borstal system, started on 
a small scale about six years ago. This is by no means a perfect 
system of reclamation, but it may, perhaps, be called a serious 
beginning. The boys do not receive a complete industrial train- 
ing; they are not entirely in the hands of expert educators; and 
they are discharged, not according to supposed fitness for life in 
the world, but at the expiry of a term fixed before the commence- 
ment of their sentence (subject to deductions for good behaviour). 
Their release is not tentative, and under conditions of gradually 
increasing freedom and responsibility, but sudden and absolute. 
They are, however, looked after, as well as may be, by the Borstal 
Association. Lodging is given them in some cases, and situations 
are found in many cases. 


Such attempts at reformation doubtless leave much to be 
desired, much room for improvement. But, such as they are, they 
cannot be called a failure. The Commissioners of Prisons—surely 
not the sort of men to indulge in wild flights of enthusiasm—do, 
indeed, seem in their last report to be enthusiastic and sanguine 
over the effects of this Borstal experiment. 


Our industrial and reformatory schools can hardly be said to 
have for their province the reformation of criminals. One would 
rather name their task the prevention of crime, preferring not to 
dignify the young persons concerned with the title of criminal. 
Yet at their age heredity and atavism are presumably as strong as 
at a later time of life, so that it seems relevant to enquire what 
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success reformative methods meet with here. The answer is not 
as definite and satisfactory as one might wish. But the unsatisfac- 
toriness can be largely, if not wholly, accounted for in a manner 
not derogatory to the credit of reformatory principles. The 
management and circumstances of the schools vary a good deal, and 
the results vary. Some register their reconvictions as low as four, 
three, and two per cent. But even the best of them have serious 
difficulties to contend with. They have to send their pupils away 
at the expiration of sentence, whether they consider them fit or not. 
Many cases sent as first offenders are not really so. But the school 
authorities have no means of redressing the error, and have to 
send them back perhaps, to undesirable surroundings, if the sen- 
tence of the court so decrees. They try their best to keep in touch 
with their old pupils, and do so with a large number. The refor- 
matory schools, however—which have the older, and generally 
speaking, the more serious, cases—cannot recall pupils when once 
discharged. In some cases these go back to undesirable surround- 
ings, and relapse into bad habits. 


The education, again, and industrial training, leave much to 
be desired. The whole system is not as good as one would like it 
to be. Amongst other defects are those of the institution. Home 
life is denied to these unfortunate children. Yet, such as they 
are, our industrial and reformatory schools cannot be said to be a 
failure. And where they fail, the failure can largely be accounted 
for as the result of some gap in the reformative system. 


Now, let us pass to the United States, where, in a few places, 
some rather more complete experiments in reclamation are in pro- 
gress. The Elmira Reformatory is a pioneer and type of several 
similar institutions. It has borne the brunt of criticism and en- 
quiry, and seems to have come out very well. Here a pretty 
thorough reformatory system has been developing and improving 
for some years. They take first offenders (a wide term, and a loose 
one, as those who have to deal with them know), between the ages 
of 16 and 30. These young men are awarded sentences in accord- 
ance with the determinate Sentence Law. That is, the mznimum 
and maximum award decreed by law for the offence is named in 
the sentence. They may not be discharged before the expiry of 
the minimum term, and they must be discharged not later than 
the expiry of the maximum term. 


There are three grades in the reformatory. As at Borstal, 
the “inmates ” enter the intermediate grade on arrival. For very 
bad behaviour, calculated to upset discipline and injuriously affect 
others, they may be degraded to the third grade, when they are 
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put into a separate wing, with light and airy cells and broad corri- 
dors, but quite shut off from the rest. Here they can work in the 
corridor, with others of the same grade, if they behave themselves, 
but in the cell if they do not. “The food is the same as that out- 
side, and there are no special physical discomforts or restraints.” 
“Thirty days of perfect demeanour” obtain release from this 
grade. “Few remain over a month, and none beyond two or 
three.”! 


“Any day the edifying spectacle can be seen of men who 
heretofore prided themselves on their criminal records and general 
toughness, and who would regard corporal punishment or physical 
restraint, like handcuffing, as a tribute to their greatness, and who 
would seek conflict with authority as a means of becoming heroes 
in the eyes of milder men, of such hard citizens scrubbing the floor 
or darning socks all day, and treading lightly and speaking softly, 
in the hope thereby of getting a chance once more to enjoy life by 
taking part in the military and trades’ school work.”! 


The regular course of the reformatory includes physical 
training, military drill, class lessons in the “ school of letters,” and 
thorough industrial training. Wages are paid for work and class 
work, subject to deductions for slackness and misbehaviour. Marks 
also are given for work, lessons, and conduct. Continuous good 
behaviour leads to promotion to first grade, with increased pay and 
privileges. Further good behaviour in this grade, with a certain 
sum saved, leads to release “on parole,” if such conditions are com- 
plied with between the minimum and maximum terms. But before 
an inmate is released on parole, a situation is found for him, with 
occupation for which he has been trained. So that he leaves with 
a certificate of character and proficiency in the trade at which he is 
to be employed. 


When on parole he has to report by letter to the superinten- 
dent cnce a month, saying what he has been doing, and how he is 
getting on. He is liable to be recalled for misbehaviour. Con- 
tinuous satisfactory behaviour brings final discharge. 


As before said, the expiry of the maximum term of his sen- 
tence brings discharge, whether the inmate is in the reformatory 
or out on parole. This is the sore point with the administrators of 
the system. For every year they have to discharge a number 
whom they do not consider ready for discharge, some of whom 
seem certain to return to criminal ways. They ask for the logical 
extension of the system to the really indeterminate sentence, 
whereby their patients would not be discharged till thought fit. 


1. ‘* Handbook of the New York State Reformatory at Elmica.’? p. 127. 
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So that even here the reformatory system is not complete ; 
and no doubt it is capable of indefinite progressive improvement. 
It cannot, however, be said to be a failure. Statistics afford un- 
satisfactory and inconclusive evidence, and perhaps more so in 
North America, with its number of adjoining States, than in most 
countries. But it does seem that this system, admittedly incom- 
plete though it be, has had some effect on recidivism. I believe 
the claim is that it probably re-establishes about 70 per cent. or 
more of the offenders it deals with at present, and that better 
results may be hoped for with a complete and logical indeterminate 
sentence. 


It must be remembered that these methods are by no means 
universal in the country, and that, in some respects, in some places, 
the criminal system in the United States is very backward. 


If we now turn to reformative methods for juveniles, the 
George Junior Republic at Freeville, New York State, may be 
mentioned. Here boys and girls, under the supervision of adults, 
run a little republic of their own with their own law courts, prisons, 
and other civilised accessories and fittings. Everyone has to work 
for his or her own keep. They have a money currency of their 
own. They have their own political and economic system modelled 
on the larger system in which they live, and these elect their own 
officers. 


The results seem to be very satisfactory. The only recorded 
failures (a few years ago, at least), could apparently be accounted 
for, as cases which had been only a very short time there, and 
therefore not really counting. This is taken from an address dated 
1901. Some of the results were reported to be excellent, as also 
the general tone and appearance of the children, who varied in age 
from 8 to 18. I have also before me the annual report for 1907, 
which seems to give a satisfactory account, but has no statistics of 
results. The system seems to speak for itself. Some might say 
that they could find a better model for children than a modern 
state. As it is, however, the results must surely be better than 
those of a prison, or of almost any kind of school of which we have 
experience in this country. 


Before leaving the United States we may, perhaps, glance at 
the work of the Denver Juvenile Court, under Judge Lindsey. 
When young offenders are brought before him he enlists their 
interest in the task of reclaiming themselves and others. So that, 
in one case, where four were caught and brought up, “these four 
rounded up forty-four others,” who voluntarily came up and con- 
fessed their misdeeds. He has Saturday talks with his boys on 
probation. Those at school have to bring reports from their 
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teachers. When he has a very bad case that requires industrial 
school treatment, he sends the boy off dy himself, with his own 
warrant, by car into the city. There he has to change and take a 
train some way out into the country again, get out and walk a little 
way to the industrial school, and hand himself over to the superin- 
tendent, who has not even been warned of his coming. 


The reports and letters of various authorities and others seem 
to show that Judge Lindsey and his associates, with their proba- 
tioners, are working a little revolution in Denver. One thing that 
seems to particularly please the Court House authorities is what 
they call their “rain bath” in the basement of the Court House. 


Before closing I might, perhaps, just refer to the Hungarian 
reformatories, or Houses of Correction. Youths from 7 to 18 may 
be sent to these. Generally those admitted are between 12 and 16. 
They are not allowed to keep them beyond their twentieth year. 
On admission the child is placed under observation, and perhaps 
put in an experimental class, until it is decided what trade he is to 
learn. Then he goes to the “ family,” which work at the trade he 
is to learn. They are given very careful training, both in character 
and trade, to fit them for life outside. After about four years’ 
training, if they have passed their industrial course, and are con- 
sidered fit, they are experimentally released, and work is found for 
them by the National League for the Protection of Children. If 
they misbehave they may be sent back up to the age of twenty. 


“ According to the returns for the twenty years ending with 
the close of 1904,” says the little pamphlet distributed in the Earl’s 
Court Exhibition, “69 per cent. of the pupils discharged were of 
good conduct, 11 per cent. variable, 10 per cent. bad, and the re- 
mainder dead or unknown. Since the reform in the method of 
training the results have been much better. Eighty per cent. are 
of good conduct.”2 

The directors of these establishments are usually educational 
experts, and the training staff are partly educationists and partly 
instructors in manual work. 

Let me quote from the same pamphlet again :— 

“In establishing the reformatory method, the Ministry of 

Justice reasoned from the fact that the criminal act is the joint 

product of the offender's individuality and ‘his environment. 

So, if we wish to turn from his path the child who is on the 

downhill, we must, on the one hand, alter his character by 

personal influence, that the traits conducive to crime may be 
eradicated, and on the other hand take care to prevent his 


2, ‘* Royal Hungarian Reformatories,” a pamphlet distributed free at the Hungarian 
Exhibition. p. 30. 
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slipping back into that environment which has led him to the 

commission of punishable acts. Accordingly, the underlying 

principle of the institute training is the alteration of not only 
the child’s individuality, but his or her circumstances in life as 
well.”3 

At the Earl’s Court Exhibition may be seen some of the ex- 
cellent work turned out by these houses of correction. 

Perhaps a good deal of what I have cited comes more properly 
under the head of prevention than of reformation. But, with slight 
modifications, there seems to be no reason why some of these 
methods should not be applied to older offenders, who have prob- 
ably never had a fair chance of being either “ prevented ” or “ re- 
formed.” Rather might it not be said of many of them that they 
have been hustled along the road to crime? 


Also, I have not been at pains to search out and set down 
statistics of results. I do not place much reliance on them. Even 
if your figures are correct, there are always so many ways of ac- 
counting for a rise or a fall in any particular figure. I rely rather 
on the attractive reasonableness of reformative methods, and on 
the repulsive stupidity of going on punishing people because we 
think they must be punished, or because it has always been done 
(which is not the case, by the way). I rely also on the apparent 
reasonableness of trying what can be done to reclaim criminals, or 
to prevent people from becoming criminals, before we decide that 
they are hopeless and irreclaimable. It may be that there are 
some people who will insist on being criminals to the end, or who 
cannot help, and cannot be induced to help, committing crimes. 
But, until we have seriously, reasonably, and with steadfast patience 
and perseverance, tried every means to reclaim them, and offered 
every opportunity to them to lead useful and sociable lives, we can- 
not tell which are the peculiar and unfortunate individuals who 
must be so classified. 

I am not here concerned to advocate any particular method, 
or to hold up any of the methods here referred to as altogether 
admirable. I only want to insist that reformative methods have 
not failed, that they have been very little tried, and that they have 
nowhere, that I know of, been given a full and fair chance; but 
that they have succeeded, where tried, well enough to warrant their 
being tried further. 

Of course, I know that reformative treatment of criminals, 
pursued in isolated effort, will not alone settle the problem of crime. 
Crime is only one set of symptoms of social ill-health. One of the 
main difficulties, for instance, of reformatory effort is the difficulty 


3 “Ibid.” p. 19. 
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of finding employment. I doubt if this would be so great, even 
under present economic conditions, if we went to work more sen- 
sibly. But certainly, we can hardly expect to quite escape the 
difficulty while industry is in its present disorganised state. Such 
considerations, however, need not deter us—rather the contrary. 
For, if we go seriously to work at criminal reclamation, we shall find 
larger social problems confronting us at every turn—problems of 
economics, of industrial and political organisation, of education, and 
perhaps even of religion. And this very fact surely gives reason to 


hope that, if we deal fairly and squarely with this little portion of 


our task, we shall be clearing the way, and learning useful 
lessons, for progress in the larger field 


ARTHUR ST. JOHN. 
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MODERN PENOLOGY AND THE 
PUNISHMENT OF DEATH. 


HUMANITARIANS like myself are so well accustomed to the severe 
animadversions of those who regard all humane pleas as senti- 
mental, that it is refreshing to meet with so temperate, and, on the 
whole, fair-minded an opponent as Mr. Advocate Ingram. 


The truth of his charge that the article which he so ably 
attacked, was very largely confined to the deterrent nature of the 
Death Penalty, and did not deal with the question of Capital 
Punishment from the standpoint of the criminal problem as a 

/whole, must be admitted. It is one of the unfortunate factors of a 
controversy of any kind that you cannot say everything at once. 
And the defined purpose of the article in question was simply to 
draw attention to the experiences of other nations in regard to this 
particular penalty, the penalty of death. 


However, I am quite ready to meet Mr. Ingram on his own 
ground, and will proceed to deal with his points. 


The “ original theory of punishment ” (if there ever was one) 
may have been expressed by the /ex ¢alionis, but from the Middle 
Ages, at any rate, the penalty of death has not been applied on 
any such basis. Any and every kind of crime has been subject to 
this penalty. In the days of the “ Tudor Kingdom of Heaven,” 
and of good Queen Bess, to cite an example, rogues and petty 
thieves were sent to the gallows at the rate of three or four hundred 
a year. And in Georgian times the penalty of the rope was applied 
to nearly a hundred crimes from the theft of five shillings upwards. 


Penalism, in fact, until the French Revolution, was for the 
masses little else than a huge system of oppression and of violence. 
But from that philosophic period onward, and with the growth of 
democracy, terrorism is gradually replaced by punishments sup- 
posed to fit the crimes committed. Mr. Ingram, I think, is not 
justified in speaking of the aim of penalism at the close of the 18th 
century and early 19th, as being founded on the idea of deterrence. 
Its aim was mainly to punish the wrong-doer according to his deed, 
and such, in fact, is still the case, witness the protest only recently 
made by so anti-humanitarian a penologist as Sir Robert Anderson 
against the continued prevalence in our penal system of the 
“punishment for crime theory.” Deterrence, pure and simple, as 
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a penological theory or defence of penalties inflicted on wrong- 
doers, has a more modern basis, combined as it is in modern laws 
with reformatory efforts. A very good illustration of this combina- 
tion is afforded by Mr. Gladstone’s Prison Bill, which aims at com- 
bining intimidation by striking penalties with reformatory methods 
by means of preventive sentences of unlimited length. 

It is, of course, a mistake to suppose that the humanitarian 

school confines its attack on the death sentence to the question of 
its validity as a deterrent. In considering the deterrent values of 
penalties, the humanitarian would find much to urge against capital 
punishment. And even the man in the street, who, we are told, 
does not read statistics, must be aware that an average of fourteen 
executions for 140 murders per annum disposes of the supposed 
“indissoluble connection between murder and the hangman’s 
rope.” 
But the non-deterrent character of the death penalty is but an 
item in the objection of humanitarians to this penalty. The funda- 
mental objection, strangely enough, Mr. Ingram ignores. Now this 
fundamental objection arises from a different conception of the 
meaning and cause of crime, and consequently a different concep- 
tion of the right treatment of criminals. I cannot better express 
it than in the words of Dr. Douglas Morrison, in his introduction 
to the English translation of Prof. Enrico Ferri’s “ Criminal 
Psychology.” “Crime,” he says, “is a product of the adverse 
individual and social conditions of the community as a whole, and 
the only effective way of grappling with it, is to do away, as far as 
possible, with the causes from which it springs.” It is from this 
point of view that the demand is made for really reformative 
methods—(which I might here remark, have of failed, for as much 
as they have never been tried beyond the very elementary stage of 
the Borstal system)—and where reformative methods are impos- 
sible, a permanent detention under reasonably humane and 
scientific conditions. 

It is this modern view of crime which makes penalties of the 
capital order hopelessly out of date, and penal servitude preferable, 
however badly it may at present be organised, because it presents 
the possibility of gradual transformation with the growth of new 
ideas. 

Mr. Ingram thinks that you “ cannot abolish the death penalty 
without abolishing also imprisonment for life.” This is only rela- 
tively a fact. As long as imprisonment is simply punishment, 
society justly objects to its being unlimited. But once this semi- 
theolegical idea is replaced by a real application of reformative 
treatment, or simply humane treatment, where reform is hopeless, 
there is no more reason why the hopeless criminal, if such exist, 
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should not be permanently detained than the hopelessly insane. 
No one raises objection to the detention of the insane, because 
modern methods of dealing with such are free from the stupid 
brutalities of punishment which obtained right up to the roth cen- 
tury. Our Bicétres for the insane have long since disappeared, but 
our penal Bicétres remain. 

I am glad that Mr. Ingram frankly admits that the “ logical 
end of the creed,” which he supports, “is elimination.” The im- 
possibility of that creed has been ably exposed by Prof. Ferri, who 
points out that if adopted—* it would be necessary in Italy to exe- 
cute at least one thousand persons every year, and in France nearly 
two hundred and fifty, in place of the annual seven or eight.”! 

And who is to decide on the ethical right of eliminating this 
or that criminal? Vast numbers of crimes in Europe are the pro- 
duct of the majority views of social polity. All the crimes against 
property, and the violence to which they give rise, who shall say 
where the sympathy of another age will lie? With the law-abiding 
and governing classes or the classes which are the product of legal 
privilege and economic dominance. 

And even if, in our complicated society, we could lay down 
clear and sure precepts of social, political, and economic morality, 
is it not almost infantile to suppose that, by any manner of means 
we could “clear out the criminal growth, root and branch,” short 
of clearing out all those causes which give rise to anti-social action 
which alone, when conventional morality condemns, we call crime. 
I do not propose to follow Mr. Ingram in his statistics, because, as 
he points out himself, there are so many other considerations, ard 
statistics do not carry us far one way or the other. But his own 
are curious. He gives us 341 as the number of murders taking 
place in Italy in 1863. He would have us believe that the annual 
average is now about 4,000. There is certainly something lacking 
here. In France, he shows that murders rose in 56 years (1828-84) 
from 197 to 234, and infanticide from 102 to 194. The death 
sentence was in force for these crimes all the time, and many public 
executions took place, so that I am at a loss to understand how 
these figures support his views. 

How Baron Garofolo obtained the English statistics which 
Mr. Ingram quotes I do not know, but the Judicial Statistics for 
1906, which the Home Office published this year, give the results 
for the last fifty years in striking fashion. And while it is true 
that, allowing for the increase of population, crimes of all kinds 
tend to decrease, this surely is due to the increase in social well 
being, education, and humanity, and certainly not to the severity of 
punishment. In 1829, twenty-four persons were publicly executed 
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in London for crimes of theft and forgery. These crimes are 
menaced to-day with penalties far less severe than formerly, yet 
theft and forgery have not increased, indeed, on Mr. Ingram’s own 
showing, the very reverse is the case. To quote Dr. Morrison 
again: “If the penal laws of the past teach us anything, they 
teach us that crime cannot be put down by mere severity.” 

I confess I am more’ amused than impressed by Garofolo’s 
story of the man who, “in an access of rage,” was about to shoot 
his enemy when, at the moment of pulling the trigger, he suddenly 
recollected the supposed re-introduction of the Death Penalty. I 
wonder if Garofolo believed, or, for the matter of that, if Mr. 
Ingram believes, in the psychological possibility of the associated 
access of rage with the wonderful access of memory and prompt 
action thereon. 

One other point. The recidivist problem is one facing 
all penal reformers, though it is true it is not one that 
trenches much on the problem of capital punishment. The homi- 
cide rarely repeats his offence. But I submit that there is a better 
way of dealing with this problem than that of elimination—a way 
more consonant with science, social ethics, and common justice. 
Let us at least ‘vy the extension of the Borstal and kindred systems, 
and for the small percentage which must ultimately be classed as 
hopeless let us treat such degeneracy as we treat insanity. For 
what we chiefly mean by insanity, as far as society is concerned, is 
a state of socially, mentally, and morally unfit. Now there are 
large numbers of people in Europe who are legally recognised as 
insane, many hopelessly so. If we eliminate the supposed hope- 
less degenerate by legal execution, why not the supposed hope- 
lessly insane. In fact, it were surely wiser to put an end, physically 
speaking, to these latter unfortunates whose spirits are not bur- 
dened by evil acts. Psychical science may not yet have determined 
belief in the survival of human personality, but it is certainly an 
open question. And since human society is responsible for these 
wrecked products, whom we designate criminals, it is surely both 
foolish and contemptible to shelve the difficulty created by these 
people by taking their lives. And even if it could be shown, and 
I submit that in the present state of our knowledge it cannot be 
shown, that by the lethal chamber or other method we could finally 
dispose of these miserable creatures, what is to be said of the 
ethical reaction on society, the callous spirit which the constant 
judicial slaughter which would be necessary if the method 
were to be effective, would engender? Mr. Ingram refers to Sir 
Robert Hunter and Judge Wills. Perhaps he means Sir Robert 
Anderson and Sir Arthur Wills, late Justice of the High Court, 
whose recent writings on these questions in the Nineteenth Century 
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and After, and elsewhere, have attracted attention. Sir Arthur 
Wills is a well-known judge, but I question if he would imagine 
that he had founded a new penological school. He has, unfor- 
tunately, given his support to the re-actionary proposals of the Ex- 
Police Commissioner, Sir Robert Anderson. Sir Robert Anderson, 
in his book, “Crime and Criminals,” is at some pains to point out 
that he is dealing with crimes against property, and not with those 
against the person. His whole conception of crime, its cause and 
its treatment, is vitiated by a peculiar jumble of narrow theology 
and social prejudice, and an absolute lack of any intelligent under- 
standing of the social and humanitarian movement of to-day, which 
movement, I venture to assert, is, in this question of criminality, 
half a century ahead of Sir Robert Anderson. To call his theories 
and those of Mr. Justice Wills the /a¢es¢ in penology is truly odd. 
For Sir Robert Anderson, like Mr. Ingram, fondly imagines that 
you can “clear out the criminal growth,” by the simple process of 
locking up—(Mr. Ingram would prefer eliminating)—the caught 
criminal. 

I suggest, with all respect, that Mr. Ingram extend his studies 
from the criminal to the social problem, and he will then under- 
stand why it is that in this particular question of the retention of 
the public executioner, every advanced party in Europe is against 
him, and every re-actionary, every bureaucratic influence is on his 
side—why, for example, the Socialists of France support President 
Falliéres in his refusal to use the guillotine and the Black Hundred 
of the Tzar rejoice over 800 executions in a single year. 


CARL HEATH. 
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“PRIEST VERSUS PHYSICIAN.” 


THE days of religious persecution in England have gone by, and 
nearly three centuries have passed over us since the fires of Smith- 
field became extinct. We may now-a-days be startled or im- 
pressed by the doctrines originating from the pulpit of the City 
Temple, or by the fiery declamations of Father Vaughan, but there 
is little fear of any of us submitting, otherwise than voluntarily, to 
give our consciences into the keeping of either creed. The iron 
rule of a single intolerant church no longer holds sway in our 
midst, nor is there any likelihood of its re-awakening to its ancient 
usage and power. Yet there is another tyranny which threatens 
gradually and imperceptibly to usurp the place of the bondage 
from which we have freed ourselves; we have escaped from the 
despotism of the priesthood, only to fall beneath the power of the 
physician. 

Let it be clearly understood that it is not the purpose of the 
following remarks to inveigh against physical care and culture 
exercised in a rational degree, or to make any vain attempt to 
check the progressive march of science—a mental attitude, which, 
if existent, could only be designated as one of criminal folly. But 
it is very earnestly their aim to raise a word of protest against the 
claim of any theory of existence appealing to only one side of 
humanity to assume entire predominance in our national life. 
“ Without relation unto God, thou shalt never speed in any worldly 
actions ; nor on the other side in any divine, without some respect 
had to things human.” Might it not be well if the words uttered 
by Marcus Aurelius nearly two thousand years ago were to serve 
as a practical rule for our guidance to-day? 

It is not the utterly false creeds which have led mankind into 
committing its most appalling and most irretrievable errors. A lie 
has seldom possessed the force to urge men to face death or 
disaster. The greater number of the world’s mistakes have had 
the far more dangerous and deep-rooted basis of truth—a truth that 
was not complete. Thus, the temporal reign of priesthood in the 
past has tended to produce nations of slaves and cowards, and the 
overweening authority of the physicians may result in a future race 
of hypochondriacs and faddists. 

A large number of the members of the medical profession are 
no longer content to be the servants of the public; they aspire 
to be its masters. They are inclined to forget that health, like 
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wealth, is only a factor, though an all-important one, for producing 
the quotient of ultimate happiness. The athlete who startles us 
with a purposeless display of his biceps is really almost to be com- 
pared to the miser who spends his days in counting over his store 
of unspent and therefore useless gold. Our first thought should 
be, not of the extent of our powers and possessions, but of the end 
to which we intend them to lead us. The priest at least offers us 
the exhilarating prospect of a condition of perfect holiness and 
bliss hereafter. The physician, however, merely informs us that 
we must fetter our present existence with irksome restraints for 
the sake of the physical well-being of the generation to come, 
which in its turn must carry on the burden of ministering to the 
needs of still more remote posterity. With regard to any other or 
ultimate goal, he is silent. 


To descend at once to a practical though apparently trivial 
instance of the exercise of would-be despotic medical power—the 
attempted measure to make juvenile smoking a matter of legal 
prohibition furnishes us with a typical example. As has been 
justly pointed out by the opponents of the bill, the moral evil of 
surrounding the youthful offender with an elaborate system of 
espionage is likely far to outweigh the harm which may result to 
his bodily frame through premature indulgence in the habit in 
question. The much-discussed Licensing Bill, the Vaccination Act, 
the various schemes for supplying free meals to school-children, or 
forbidding their entry into public-houses, are further instances of 
the same species of legislation. With regard to these latter 
measures, it is not desired to urge that they are inadvisable in 
themselves, but merely that they cater for only one side of human 
nature and one-half of its needs. The bungling compromise of the 
Education Act furnishes a sufficiently deplorable specimen of the 
results that ensue when attempt is made to provide for the wants 
of the other half. It is easy to justify neglect or incompetence by 
the plea of permitting moral and intellectual liberty. 


Another curious and significant fact is furnished us by an 
estimate recently published by a well-known bookseller regarding 
the comparative popularity of his literary wares, in which list J. 
A. Thomson’s “ Heredity” occupies a leading place. Far be it 
from us in any way to under-rate Professor Thomson’s abilities, or 
to deprecate the worth of his many valuable contributions to con- 
temporary biological science. Nevertheless, it cannot but be 
realised that the extreme popularity of his latest book among a 
section of the public not usually given to reading of an abstruse 
nature, is evidence, less of the value of the views it embodies, than 
of a marked and growing tendency in the general mind. From 
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the author of the morbid physiological novel, to the lawyer who 
triumphantly saves his client from the gallows by proving his crimes 
to be the result of incipient or inherited insanity, there is visible 
everywhere the desire to rest all explanations upon a purely phy- 
sical basis. The yoke is one to which we only too readily bow our 
necks—nay, which we are even eagerly going forth to seek! 

Yet, surely, wherever the root of a given matter may lie—even 
granting that a so-called “spiritual” fact may prove to have an 
absolutely material origin—it is not advisable to make it an in- 
variable rule to probe an investigation to its ultimate depths. 
Surely, even the aggressive “monism” of Professor Haeckel will 
admit that one cannot successfully cultivate a mere rose-bush by 
concentrating attention solely upon its roots. 

There is, however, one sect of people—the self-styled “Chris- 
tian Scientists”—who have stood out steadfastly against the in- 
roads of the growing tyranny, and in so doing have called down 
upon themselves much, and, it must be confessed, to some extent 
well-merited, blame and ridicule. Their name itself is, in the pre- 
sent day, an anomaly. Between the science of Christianity, and 
the Christianity of science, there has been in the past, and still 
remains, a great gulf fixed. Whether time is capable of bridging 
it, time alone will show. 

The existence and growth of this opposing creed causes Eng- 
land to be divided between those who minister to the mind through 
the body, and those who seek to cure the ills of the body by means 
of suggestion through the mind. The former have earned them- 
selves the name of “ practical ”—yet surely it is looking for no less 
of a miracle to expect a broken heart to be cured by means of a 
pill, than a broken leg by a prayer! 

One fact, however, which applies equally to both attempts, the 
Christian Scientists have succeeded in forcing anew on our atten- 
tion—namely, the efficacy of faith, And it is our faith in the 
physicians which is the real secret of their power over us, without 
which their skill would be exerted in vain. Just as the devotee of 
religion in its more degenerate form finds virtue in contemplating 
the shrivelled finger of a long-dead saint, or a cure for all evils in 
bathing in a stream hallowed by sacred associations, so the disciple 
of modern physical research fixes his hopes of salvation on the 
consumption of patent tabloids, or on a course of electric baths. 
Let us not dispute the efficacy of either class of remedy to alleviate 
particular moral or physical ills. But let us protest against either 
claiming the position of a universal panacea, and remember that 
it might not be amiss for us in this connection to act upon the 
ancient and now-a-days somewhat neglected motto—Jn media 
tutissimus ibis. 


C. G. ANDERSON. 
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INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


Under the above title a limited portion of the ‘‘ Westminster Review ”’ is occasionally 
set apart for the reception of Articles which contain opinions at variance with the 
particular ideas or measures it advocates. The object is to facilitate the expres- 
sion of opinion by writers of high mental power and culture, who, while they are 
zealous friends of freedom and progress, yet differ widely on special points of great 
practical concern, both from the Editor and from each other. 


THE OLD AGE PENSIONS BILL (1908) 
AND AFTER. 


ALL parties are agreed that the time has come when some practical 
arrangement must be made by the Government for granting old 
age pensions to those who have worked to the age of 70 years, and 
who thus seem fairly entitled to spend the rest of their days in 
freedom from hard work, and in the enjoyment of a certain assured 
competence, however small. But the difficulty of discriminating 
between those who have been thrifty and deserving, and those 
who have been unthrifty and idle, which has hitherto prevented 
Government’s giving effect to this laudable desire, still remains an 
unsolved riddle in the Bill now before the country; as, indeed, it 
must, in any Bill, however good, which is not based in the main on 
some contributory quota from future recipients during their 
working years. 

The present Government have, after 12 months’ reflection, 
decided, evidently on pressure from the Socialists, that their Bill 
shall be ene in which contribution forms no part—one, in fact, in 
which all persons of 70 years of age—thrifty or otherwise, it 
matters not which—shall have their share. In this decision the 
Government are, we believe, making a fatal and a costly mistake ; 
are laying up for themselves and those who come after them much 
future trouble; and are mortgaging the finances of the country in 
a needlessly reckless and uncalled for experiment. 

Now, the arguments for and against a contributory scheme 
are fairly well known, but in view of the Bill now before the 
country, it may not be amiss to recapitulate a few of the more 
important of them. 

First, then, it is urged against a contributory scheme, that “ the 
earnings of the greater portion of the working classes do not suffice 
to enable them to save much towards old age pensions; while, that 
any they do save, must be at the expense of their own health and 
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that of their children.” That this is not so at the present time 
(whatever it may have been in past years), is evident, when we 
reflect on the numerous safe insurance companies which, for a small 
annual sum, undertake, on the most liberal terms, insurance against 
sickness, accident, or old age. And the proof of the ability of the 
working classes to save, is shown, as we know, in the case of 
France, where the savings of the peasantry enabled her to pay off 
quickly and with ease, the huge war indemnity imposed upon that 
country after the Franco-German War of 1870-71. 

Another argument advanced against a contributory scheme is, 
that “if a poor man saves, it is extremely hard for him to know 
where to invest his savings with safety.” But here again, we find 
the argument quite inapplicable to the present time, when so many 
insurance companies and friendly societies, to say nothing of the 
Government guaranteed Post Office Savings Bank, are all ready to 
hand. And it is just here that a wise and independent Govern- 
ment, not at the beck and call of the Socialists, might elect to help, 
by leaving the working man to contribute his quota, while guaran- 
teeing the soundness of the undertakings. 

Money saved individually, through a long life, must act as a 
far higher inducement to thrift, and to save more, than can any 
scheme, however plausible, which does not make individual saving 
and thrift a szze gua non for State help. And the acquisition of a 
pension, without individual effort, must have a most demoralising 
effect on the thrift of the country. It is certainly no incentive to 
thrift or economy, to promise a substantial sum to deserving and 
undeserving alike, as the Government now does. The friendly 
societies help the thrifty, because it is only the thrifty who take 
advantage of their schemes. Were they, the Government, to 
endow the sick, the hereditary infirm, and those who cannot 
work, it would be all right. But there is little doubt that for the 
healthy and virile, a system of self-help, guaranteed by Govern- 
ment, is the safest and least risky form for old age pensions to 
take. The present scheme is bound to increase the army of loafers, 
spend-thrifts, and undesirables generally; whjle the number of 
men and women who will be ready to change their names and 
address, will doubtless give plenty of trouble to the authorities who 
have to administer it. A contributory scheme on the other hand, 
would entail far less inquisition into a man’s private affairs, while 
leaving the resources of the country unmortgaged, at a time when 
the nation requires all the credit it can get to meet possible 
European complications in the dangerous times ahead of us. On 
the other hand a future liability for what (at a low estimate) has 
been computed at the enormous sum of £30,000,000- is a very large 
price, indeed, for any Government to pay for socialistic support in 
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the House of Commons—the more so when we reflect that a con- 
tributory scheme might be made to almost pay its own way. This 
enormous sum, however, appears to be the price we must pay as a 
nation for even a taste of socialistic government, in which the most 
noisy and clamorous section invariably dictates the policy of the 
Cabinet. 

Again—why cannot the German scheme be tried with us first 
of all? The Government tell us that “all they are doing is to lay 
a solid foundation for a structure which it may be possible to raise 
hereafter.” But, surely, a scheme in which future participants con- 
tribute their quota, must constitute a far sounder and firmer founda- 
tion than the one under discussion, which can only tend to kill 
thrift and economy from the outset. In the present Bill, as Lord 
Cromer—speaking on the Second Reading debate in the House of 
Lords said—*“we look in vain for any solid foundation for the 
structure raised by this Bill, which appears to be eminentiy wanting 
in solidity and stability.” And even if the country cannot wait 
until the report of the Poor Law Commission is presented, why 
should not a contributory scheme have been tried—partially, at any 
rate—until such report were received? A good beginning would 
thus have been made, and a nucleus, at any rate, started for the 
future. 

Lord Rosebery’s view of the effect of this Bill, which he desig- 
nated “Socialism, pure and simple,” is undoubtedly the right one, 
viz.: that the time will come, and that soon, when the people them- 
selves will call for a contributory scheme—presumably, because 
the latter would be far less inquisitorial in character, and more in 
keeping with a self-respecting nation. Like him, too, “we cannot 
bring ourselves to believe that what is practicable in Germany is not 
practicable in this country.” Further, who candeny that the majority 
of clauses in the Government’s Bill, were, owing to exigencies 
of time and party, hardly discussed at all in Committee ; showing 
incidentally once more, the necessity for modelling and passing 
these great and far-reaching questions, independent of party strife. 
The Prime Minister tells us that the present Bill is an experiment 
pure and simple. Yes—but an experiment, we think, in which a 
certain sum put by annually in the form of a partial contribution, 
would be a far safer method of procedure, than can ever be this 
leap in the dark of his Government. The demoralisation insepar- 
able from a non-contributory scheme, has been well described by 
Lord Lansdowne. “ Members,” he said, “will go to their con- 
stituents at a general election, asking them to vote for Jones and 
old age pensions at 60.” Nor, indeed, in a future Radical Govern- 
ment, a shade, perhaps, more socialistic than the present one, should 
we be surprised to see the Church of England disestablished and 
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disendowed, to provide the necessary funds wherewith to continue 
this ideal phantom experiment still further. 


Again—Is not any scheme without contribution, a direct in- 
centive to the survival of the most unfit—thus working against 
nature itself? For, who is likely to reflect and consider the future, 
when the State itself is to act hothouse and wetnurse and grand- 
mother combined, for the benefit of the fit and unfit alike? And, 
if it be urged that the population is declining, and needs recruiting, 
it surely is not a number of the least fit, but a race of self-reliant, 
virile, and robust children, that the nation requires wherewith to 
recruit itself—those bred in thrifty methods—and not those merely 
waiting for Government pensions, if they live long enough to get 
them. 

In this connection, the Registrar-General’s report for 1907 is 
decidedly interesting reading. In it we find that “there is hardly 
an exception to the rule that the birth-rate is highest in the poorer 
districts, and smallest in the wealthiest”; while, of all European 
cities, Dublin, the poorest, showed an increase in the birth rate. 
And it is, we believe, a well-authenticated fact, that of three million 
children attending the elementary schools in the County of London, 
7,000 are feeble-minded ; and that one in every 200 of the popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom is certified “insane.” All of which 
goes to show that it is foolish to trouble about the quantity of 
births irrespective of guality. For, as has been well said, “ It is 
the number of non-efficients, and not the number of actual births 
that gives us occasion to think.” 


A Royal Commission, appointed so long ago as 1893, to con- 
sider the matter of Old Age Pensions, drew attention, in the 
strongest manner possible, to “the remarkable increase of thrift 
among the working classes in modern times, and on the danger of 
making proposals, which might tend to arrest or impede the laud- 
able effort which many of the poorer classes are making to secure 
for themselves an independent position in old age, by the exercise 
of prudence and self-denial.” And, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P., 
addressing a meeting of the National Independent Order of Odd- 
fellows on 29th May, 1901, at Birmingham, advised them “ to com- 
bine together to frame a scheme which should afford assistance to 
all persons who were willing to contribute a provision for old age.” 
And “although,” he declared, “as a political movement such a 
scheme had no chance of success ; still, if it were put forward as a 
social movement by the Friendly Societies, it would have such a 
chance.” Following this speech, a three days’ conference of officers 
of the Friendly Societies was convened at the Queen’s Hall, Lang- 
ham Place, September 30th, to October 2nd, 1901, at which it was 
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unanimously resolved that “the time had come when the Govern- 
ment should be approached with a scheme for providing State pen- 
sions for the aged and thrifty”; and an executive committee was 
appointed to draw up a scheme or schemes, and submit them to a 
future conference—the National Organisation of the Friendly 
Societies being requested to aid in the work. 

This plan, at any rate, strikes one as being a far wiser and 
more statesmanlike one—a more virile and robust idea—than is this 
demoralising and hot-house Socialistic plan now before the country. 
How much better were it to provide for old age and sickness 
through individual effort and saving thrift, than by means of a 
scheme which, from its nature, is bound to cripple thrift, dis- 
organise the finances of the country, and destroy all individual 
effort. 

That an alternative scheme will be proposed in the near future 
on contributory lines, so soon as the magnitude of, and waste en- 
tailed by, the present scheme, are realised, there can be little doubt. 
The European outlook is disquieting enough, and there may be 
grave national perils ahead of us, which will force the country to 
make service in the defence of these shores compulsory on all able- 
bodied males. Under these circumstances, would it not be a wise 
proceeding to forestall this eventuality, if possible, while there is 
time, by making a two years’ continuous service in defence of the 
country a condition of old age pensions at the age of 60? Those 
declining to serve would, of course, receive no pension without 
contribution. 

Germany has adopted compulsory insurance on a large scale. 
In 1883, a Bill was passed making the insurance of workmen 
against sickness compulsory. In 1884, followed a Bill extending 
this, to accidents; while, in 1889, the working classes received a 
pension under disablement from illness, or, on attaining to old age. 
In Germany the workmen and the State combine their quota to 
insure these things, as seems right. Why should we not do the 
same ? 

In conclusion: It cannot with any degree of truth be said 
that the scheme now before the country is the only one the nation 
really desires ; or, that the Government were returned to power to 
carry out an absolutely non-contributory scheme—one, too, that 
must inevitably involve an enormously increased taxation, tend to 
poverty, and lower wages, while discouraging at the same time 
that thrift and virility in the nation, on which its future prosperity 
and safety so largely depend. 

DUDLEY S. A. Cosby. 











SEPTEMBER. 


THE POLITICAL PENDULUM. 


THE annual conference of the Labour Representative Committee 
has declared, that its ultimate object shall be the obtaining for the 
workers the full results of their labours, “by the overthrow of the 
competitive system of capitalism, and the institution of a system of 
public ownership of all the means of production, distribution, and 
exchange.” We quote these words from the original pronounce- 
ment in the Daily Mail, of Philip Snowden, M.P. He proceeds 
with the light-hearted enthusiasm of the true Socialist, irrepressible, 
irresponsible, to expand and expound his text in a more particular 
way. “A similar policy the Labour Party would apply to the 
treatment of national concerns. There is no dissentient voice in 
the Labour Party raised against the proposal for the nationalisation 
of the land at the earliest opportunity. This reform would clear 
the way for extensive experiments ”»—we should note this candid ad- 
mission—“ in industrial organisation and social reform. The State 
ownership of the railways, mines, and canals, are things which the 
Labour Party urges as immediately practicable, and which would 
be of great advantage to the commercial interests of the country. 
When the cost of transferring the land, the railways, etc., had been 
met by the redemption of the bonds, the sum of probably not less 
than £450,000,000, which the present owners now annually appro- 
priate, would be public income, available for purposes of social 
reform. The transfer, with adequate compensation, of necessary 
business to public ownership is one way by which the ultimate 
object of the Labour Party will be realised. The second method, 
by which Labour will come more and more into its own, is dy the 
use of the powers of taxation. Such reforms as better education, 
the feeding of children, the reclamation of the submerged class, 
the capitalisation of unemployed schemes ”—an unintelligible ex- 
pression, as it stands—“and old age pensions, will have to be 
financed, not by adding to the taxation of the workers, but entirely 
by the taxation of the incomes and fortunes of the very rich. In 
this way Labour will be getting back some part of the wealth which 
has been taken from it.” This last sentence seems rather obscure, 
for how can people recover what they never possessed? Besides, 
it ignores the all-impertant fact and qualification, that capability (as 
well as capital), by its directing talent and driving energy alone ren- 
dered results productive for Labour as well as for itself. We need 
not deny that there may be differences of opinion as to the proper 
proportion out of the fruits to be received by the workers. That is 


, 
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a real issue, a true question, that must be met and answered soon. 
Philip Snowden proceeds to express his trust in “the continued 
working of those great economic and intellectual forces which have 
brought the British working class movement to what it is, and which 
will surely at no distant date, unite the people in a People’s Party 
to do the People’s Work.” 


The italics are ours, but the crude ideas are all the writer’s 
own. No doubt, for better or worse, whether we like it or not, 
consciously or unconsciously, willingly or unwillingly, we are all 
more or less Socialists now. Bentham might well turn in his grave, 
and James Mill and John Stuart Mill realize in this revolution of 
sentiment rather than thought something more than a subjective 
immortality, if they could only hear the manifesto of our modern 
Labour representatives. Let us frankly admit, that the trend of 
public opinion and parliamentary and judicial legislation has been 
for over half a century all in favour of Herbert Spencer’s pet aver- 
sion, State interference, State meddling and muddling, and the de- 
velopment of paternal government, and government in its ultimate 
evolution as autocratic as any despotism. For there is no despot 
like King Demos. Tennyson sang with a wise prevision and un- 
erring prophetic instinct, saturated as he was with the spirit of his 
age and its literature :— 


“ And the individual withers, and the world is more and more.” 
But, unless history teaches nothing, unless philosophy offers no 
counsels for contemporary service, we may well remember the 
important truths, the tremendous power embodied in the principle 
of reaction, the inevitable periodic recoil of the pendulum, and the 
English prejudice or passion for compromise to which eveiy law 
passed during the last century bears emphatic testimony. If Pro- 
fessor Dicey’s recent book, one of the most able and useful publica- 
tions for many years, has proved anything, it has certainly proved 
this—that at no time has a single side of a question ever completely 
predominated, and triumphed at the cost of the opposite side’s 
extinction. Check and counter check have been the universal 
tule. Measure has qualified measure, law has been corrected and 
interpreted and balanced, and even sometimes stultified by law, in 
this 

“-Land of old and just renown, 
A Land of goodly government, 
Where Freedom slowly broadens down, 
From precedent to precedent.” 


In the English or British nature, undoubtedly in the English and 
Scotch character, resides an immense reserve fund of caution, a 
healthily timid and tentative disposition, which is continuously 
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antagonistic, and cancels or chastens the love of liberty and path- 
way of progress. The strength of old statutes lies in their mode- 
rate and careful, and even indefinite or ambiguous tone. If the law 
appears extreme, the judge quickly discovers convenient ways of 
escape. Loopholes always remain open. The door never seems 
quite shut against another interpretation, it stands ajar. Parlia- 
ment and judges have so frequently been afraid of committing 
themselves to a decision that might be considered too pronounced 
or one-sided, that they have generally spoken with uncertain voice 
or safeguarded their utterances with equivocal matter while express- 
ing them in the most confident manner. Philosophy assures us, 
that the individual and the State, society and its units, have different 
and even often contradictory, and yet reconcilable interests. That 
is the road in which civilisation runs, as well as the cosmos, by the 
perpetual conflict and interaction of competitive claims. Sometimes 
the individual, sometimes the community, obtains the upper hand, 
but neither can possibly hold the ascendancy long. Progress, by 
antagonism alone, forbids monopolies for any length of time. 
Action and reaction are equal and opposite, not merely in mechanics 
but in every mortal, and probably in every immortal, sphere. The 
Conservative and the Liberal, Individualism and Socialism, fight 
on, and must fight ever on towards the dim and distant goal, and— 
“That far off Divine event, 
To which the whole Creation moves.” 
We cannot help ourselves, and whatever names we choose to assume 
and in whatever camp we choose to enlist, we remain combatants 
first, and combatants last, fulfilling not ours or any party’s fleeting 
whim, but God’s good Eternal Will. Perhaps “the individual 
withers ” now, but presently it will be the “world’s” fortune so to 
do, and the “ individual ” will recover his lost place and possibilities 
and flourish once more, till the tide turns again, and again the 
“world” has its day. When we take a sufficiently long period of 
time, these petty passing divisions of the hour look suspiciously like 
the battles of the frogs and mice, however big they bulk in the 
present. Contemporaries usually miss the point of the particular 
contest. They magnify irrelevant accretions, or glorify the details, 
while the great cosmic currents and the real principles at stake 
quite elude their gaze. Evolution, as we call the process of things 
for lack of a better title or clearer description, will probably prove 
to be but a faint adumbration of some still more stupendous law, 
above and beyond and behind it, of which evolution may be but a 
department imperfectly and obscurely understood. We are sure 
about transformation, we are sure about antagonism, but evolution 
at its best and utmost is, perhaps, a confession of our blindness and 
only a learned ignorance. Nevertheless, we believe, we know, the 
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cosmos moves, and, in spite of rhythm and recurrence and rebound,. 
the direction goes forward, and the direction makes for good 
through revolution and dissolution. Nature is an eternal and in- 
curable optimist. The opposite creed never saved a soul or built 
an empire. Pessimism may comfort slaves and cowards, and point 
the verses of minor poets and the burdens of minor prophets, but it 
possesses no inherent vitality except that of the grave. Hamlet’s 
grave-digger even has a more cheery doctrine and a brighter hope. 
But when we once have fairly grasped the fact, that things always 
do, and always must work in this way, by negation and affirmation, 
the government of the yea and the nay, and that compromise has 
from the beginning been the rule and not the exception, and that 
thus alone we thresh out the truth and winnow the chaff from the 
grain, we need never be afraid of permanent or even prolonged 
misrule. It cannot possibly be. The big pendulum soon returns 
slowly, but surely, from the one pole of the antithesis to the other,. 
from this side to that, and inexorably retrieves the balance of 
things. Order and disorder, arithmo¢cracy and monocracy, 
Socialism and Unsocialism, come and go, rise and fall. And out of 
their unceasing collision, emerges gradually, by ebb and flow, the 
better State and the better individual in the end. 

Man happens (but the accident belongs to God and to His 
infinite and inscrutable teleology) to be so constituted that he is 
not, and never was and never will be, complete in himself. He 
appears above the horizon of creation as but half a self, and finds 
his complementary self in his brother. He is a social unit, and 
thus alone (socially) fufills, and therefore individuates himself. This: 
seems to be the sole truth of any value at the bottom of the quack 
nostrum propounded from the quack rostrum. No kind of com- 
munism, that history records, has been able to outlive the sturdy 
and repeated criticism of time. We have had various—nay, multi- 
tudinous forms, sober or extravagant, Scriptural and secular, but 
they possessed no enduring power. That which flourished for a 
period, in the Apostolic age, flourished just because it was for a 
period, and had a pioneering force and meaning for those early 
missionary years. It did not come to stay, but to inaugurate a 
movement with all the initial impetus of the Church’s young en- 
thusiasm. Liberty, fraternity, equality, are, of course, a contradic- 
tion in terms. Given a fair open field anywhere, and ascendency 
commences immediately. The cream rises, the dregs sink. Men: 
are not equal by nature, but inherently and eternally unequal. A 
dead level of uniformity would be a dead level of mediocrity and 
stagnation. It would be doomed to the curse of impotence and 
sterility. | Only by the friction of advantages and disadvantages, 
ability and disability, do we advance for good. The fight between 
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the equal and the unequal, the upper and the under, the high and 
the low, those in office and those out of office, can only terminate 
with the world. If we divided Great Britain into forty million 
pieces, and gave every one a piece, at the end of a week, with per- 
fect liberty of action, the reign of inequality would have begun 
again. And in a comparatively short time, property (real and per- 
sonal) would have returned to its former condition, and the bulk of 
the land and money would be, as now, in the hands of a few enter- 
prising, and therefore deserving, capitalists. Socialism wants to 
abolish the mainsprings of human nature, or cut it into fancy shapes, 
as we clip our yew hedges into peacocks and pagodas and all sorts 
of cunning and curious monstrosities. Force, pressure from with- 
out, may accomplish this for a season. But the pressure from 
within, the energies of life and the cosmic process, are stronger far, 
and they arise in all their majesty of might, and overthrow the idle 
structures of ignorant stupidity. We cannot fight effectually 
against God Himself. Our very resistance only produces in the 
end the results intended by His disposing, determining, and over- 
ruling will. Flux and reflux, advance and retrogression, make to- 
gether one moment in the everlasting development. Mere happi- 
ness, even the greatest happiness of the greatest number, mere 
more or less equal and universal diffusion of supposed material 
comforts, if attained would speedily prove but the paradise of fools. 
Utopia is nowhere—or perhaps rather “ the other end of nowhere.” 
The failures (so numerous) of the French Revolution, to work out 
successfully and practically the dreams of fanatics, and the specula- 
tions of theorists, ought to have warned off later candidates who 
court the prize of disappointment. At the entrance of every door, 
however beautiful and imposing, that opens into the “holy jungle” 
of Socialism, we meet invariably the same old familiar notice- 
boards, “No road here!” Philip Snowden talks of “ experiments.” 
But why waste time and trouble in repeating, at the country’s ex- 
pense, the errors and mistakes of the past? Let us by all means, 
in the name of justice, endeavour to ameliorate to the very utter- 
most, the condition of the masses and remove all superfluous and 
unnecessary restrictions. But, at the same time, let us remember 
that law, unless sanctioned by moral sentiment and public opinion 
or approval, cannot make men either happier or better. Parliament 
has not more power than God. And even Omnipotence is unable 
to improve a man against his will. “Who would be free, them- 
selves must strike the blow.” If the masses hope to rise, not 
merely politically or socially, but morally and spiritually and per- 
manently, they must do this themselves. The help, to be of any 
real service, must come from within and not from without. Law- 
made opportunities, if not self-made also, will prove a delusion and 
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a dream. To impose on unprepared people even material advan- 
tages alone, with all the responsibilities involved, to saddle them 
with supreme power before they have mastered the alphabet of its 
attendant duties, can but be described as the very last refinement of 
diabolical ingenuity and malice. 


Again, history shows, and reason confirms the fact, that 
Socialism and Free Trade are incompatible—they mutually exclude 
each other. Though we pose ostentatiously as convinced Cob- 
denites, the whole course of almost every modern movement, not 
excepting the great Anglican Revival at Oxford, has made for 
Protection. Socialism and Free Trade are a glaring contradiction 
in terms. For the former, with extended and extending municipali- 
sation, and Trade Unions and Federated Labour on the secular 
side, and on the religious side with its brotherhoods and sisterhoods, 
and confraternities and coenobite houses, and countless guilds, for 
those who happen to possess, “a logical conscience,” to use Prof. 
Dicey’s felicitous expression, make’ directly or indirectly, overtly 
or secretly, but eventually and infallibly, for Protection. The social 
unit here conspicuously over-rides and supersedes the mere 
individual, and each community expects and demands the pledges 
of security that State defence alone can confer. What, on any 
analysis, is Trade Unionism, but protected Labour? What is the 
recent Aliens’ Act, if not protected workers? What can we call, 
ultimately, if not indeed immediately, compulsory sanitation and 
compulsory education, unless we call them, and call them rightly, 
protected bodies, and protected minds? And what must be the 
meaning of municipal undertakings, that evict the individual trader 
and private enterprise, if not the intervention of Jocal government 
or Socialistic energy? When the State commences to compete with 
the individual, on the strength of the riches and resources at its 
command, while he cannot control and manipulate the rates in his 
favour, we have the beginning of the end. Protection at home 
consistently proceeds to protection abroad, or from foreigners. 
Free Trade finds no place, and exercises no power here. Protected 
labour and protected commerce go logically and necessarily to- 
gether. We cannot draw an arbitrary line here or there, and ex- 
claim, “ Thus far, and no farther.” Events are more rational than 
system-makers, and insist on the proper sequences and conse- 
quences. As soon as Government interposes, and does, or 
attempts to do (with all the forces and machineries it controls) what 
the private person used to do ever so much better, we see the death 
blow of individualism and the particular initiative, which have made 
Britain great, and built up the Greater Britain beyond the seas. 
Socialism of this kind seems a thoroughly false and mischievous 
development and delusion. It stifles that personal aggressiveness, 
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it starves the magnificent temerity, it straitens in prison walls that 

glorious independence, which constitute the best capital of every 

kingdom. For sturdy self-reliance it substitutes a crawling State- 

reliance. Jobbery and robbery creep into every new departure of 
municipalisation and nationalisation—for the alleged good of all, 

and the real interest of a very few. A debased and democratised 

oligarchy returns with all the vices and none of the virtues of the Ls 
early ones. Liberalism of the present day, especially as represented 
by most of the Labour members of Parliament, does not know its 
own father, and hardly knows its own mind. In the hands of a 
well-meaning but ill-instructed proletariat, it must blunder blindly 
along its inevitable course to the final bankruptcy and the final re- 
coil. The big Pendulum, the whirligig of time, will bring round its 
revenges. But peoples, as well as persons, have lessons to learn. 
And a coddled or over-protected empire will soon realise in disasters 
abroad and insolvency at home, the helplessness and hopelessness 
of its liabilities. 

The difference between Cardinal Newman and Philip Snowden 
on examination, proves to be one of degree alone. But that is just 
everything. Both are Socialists in their views and principles. 
Newman rightly appealed to history and the Church, but his appeal 
involved something more than he knew, and something more than 
anyone could see or understand then. But he had some idea when 
and where ta stop, and he abhorred, as all wise men must, “the 
falsehood of extremes.” Est modus in rebus. Philip Snowden 
and his friends want to push every new act to its ultimate limit. 
If they were acquainted with even the elements of a sound philo- 
sophy, they would perceive the preposterousness of this course. 
Defect and excess alike are bad, untrue, unworkable, and impos- 
sible. But the ’prentice hand rushes in where the master hand 
retires. Raw enthusiasm simply defeats its own ends, and already 
at the outset of its undertakings begins to prepare the way for its 
riper successes, and paves it with the ruins of ill-conceived and ill- 
executed designs. In this country, we want emphatically both 
principles, Individualism and Socialism—we have room and employ- 
ment, and rewards for both. But splendid experience has long ago 
decided for ever, which is the most helpful, and which is the most 
dangerous. They are as necessary to the welfare of a flourishing 
State, as the exspiration and inspiration of the breath, and the 
systole and diastole of the heart. Pulling together, because pulling 
against each other, in amiable antagonism, they bestow its strength 
and stability on the land. But if either domineers and becomes 
dictator, we find ourselves confronted at once, first with stagnation, 
and then with the ensuing and pursuing forces of disruption, and 
final death. 
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The fallacy, exposed already a thousand thousand times, that 
all men are inherently equal when transparently unequal, underlies 
when it does not actually advertise the futilities of an extravagant 
Socialism. It hopes and endeavours to give us a new machine- 
made human nature, with human nature really left out. The testi- 
mony of nature, the records of history, the inductions of science, 
and the deductions of reason, all alike lead to the superfluously con- 
clusive demonstration, that there are men amd men. Degrees of 
capacity among them seem so numerous, and the distance between 
the uppermost pole and the undermost is so enormous, that they 
almost constitute a difference in kind. Education, too, makes a 
gulf sometimes nearly impassable between the various steps and 
stages of human evolution. Even among us now are labourers 
practically living to all intents and purposes in quite primitive times, 
and ecclesiastics who were born into the wrong century, and idly 
repeat the feelings and fancies and dogmas of the medizval times. 
To call such persons, hopelessly divided by whole ages and by con- 
tradictory ideals, with long periods and civilizations between them, 
inhabiting not merely different but antagonistic worlds, equal in any 
sane or irtelligible meaning of the word, is to abuse plain language 
and stultify both history and common sense. Socialism must be 
individualised more to be efficient, and Individualism must be 
socialised more to regain its rightful authority. The former may 
play at government for a while, and the latter may recede for a 
while to recuperate its exhausted and misdirected powers. But re- 
adjustment will return in its season, and Socialism has to reckon 
with the inexorable recoil of the political pendulum. 


F. W. ORDE WARDE. 











SEPTEMBER. 


DEMOCRACY AND HEREDITY. 


THE contrast between two forces that are eternally at war among 
us may yet, in the details of its working, be a phenomenon u- 
sufficiently observed and worthy of more intimate studv. 

Thus, in examining and adjudicating upon the complex con- 
temporary relations and ties of the individual, of which so much is 
said nowadays, it is easy to forget that his nature and obligations 
work also in another plane, that his rights and duties operate not 
only in a sectzonal, but, if we may so put it, also in a longitudinal 
plane. Yet it is only by keeping in mind this continuity of the 
individual, his sentimental relations to past and future, as well as 
his actual contact with the existing present, that anything like a 
wise estimate of his progress can be obtained. 

The tyranny of family pride, the abuses and absurdities of 
primogeniture, these must not be allowed to depreciate to our 
eyes the mechanism which has done so much to secure the con- 
tinuity of human development, the establishment of lasting institu- 
tions and durable standards of thought, morals and manners—all 
the more durable that they are well rooted in the common earth 
of elementary human instincts and ambitions. For, as hereditary 
continuity becomes more and more the subject of desire and enthu- 
siasm, so does the progress of civilisation become more gradual and 
consequent, while the stability is secured that is the first essential 
to that safety and success without which nothing would emerge 
and survive on which the refined conscience of the modern reformer 
could play. 

In proportion as this sense of continuity is sought and enjoyed, 
so is the “new idea” of the moment ever more distinctly the out- 
come and descendant of the old, so is change more and more easily 
effected without outrage,, political progress accomplished with ever 
less danger of breaking 

“off with the old love 
Before we are on with the new.” 
And we do but cite occasional illustrations of the working of this 
great principle, when we speak of the rescue of medizval society 
from chaos by means of the feudal system, of the preservation of 
18th century England from premature revolution by means of her 
rural aristocracy, and of the establishment in modern England, 
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inundated as it has been by a century of astounding industrial 
enterprise and wealth creation, of a certain high social tone, of 
certain cultured and independent traditions, for which it is clear 
that Democracy has still a serious use, and the absence or loss of 
which is no less clearly noticeable in those other more or less 
republican countries where either all aristocracy has been uprooted 
by a social cataclysm, or a “leisured class,” already familiarized with 
the attractions of mere material wealth, has not yet emerged into 
being. 

The much abused term “aristocracy” recalls the reflection that 
it is not only “continuity” which the hereditary instinct desires. 

The union of society, effected by mechanical constitutional 
rivets holding together the various horizontal strata of the social 
cone, may be worth a great deal: but the true organic unity of a 
nation, a people is secured by their similar (though conflicting) 
soctal aspirations, and may be measured by the degree of hope 
and vitality that inspires them. For these things mean that there 
is no rigid “system” maintaining—as is sometimes suggested—the 
aforesaid strata im statu quo, but that the cone is made up of lively 
and shifting atoms capable of natural rise and fall in the great 
life-vortex. j bi 

To relapse upon the obvious concrete example of this, the 
modern Englishman’s love of a “lord” is usually attributed to a 
certain innate vulgarity in his composition: but it is difficult to 
indict a nation on such a charge. 

The peerage, constitutionally representative in its degree—in 
so far as its genesis is derived from the quintessential wisdom of 
either political party—is still more representative spiritually. Each 
of us, when we point to the “full blown” earl in coronet and robes, 
or to that cockatrice in the egg, the gentleman just retired from 
“some business moist or dry” with his ten thousand a year and his 
ancestral “place in the country,” may lay his hand on his heart and 
say surely: “There, but for the Grace of God (and a general mis- 
appreciation of my private abilities) goes John Tompkins”! 

The truth is we deserve our peerage—bad or good. And the 
strength of this anomalous institution is based on that of anomalies 
within us which are even less likely to be reformed away. Suppose 
that we do eliminate our hereditary Upper Chamber (the one 
romantic element left in our constitution) ; well, it has been pointed 
out in the language of cold prosaic fact, that it is, as constitutions 
go, a good Second Chamber ; that its decisions have a far better 
record than those of universal suffrage ; and lastly, that such per- 
sons as are now called peers would, under some other name, make 
their special influence heavily felt even in our elective and idealist 
House of (miscalled) Commons. _ All that is nothing, however. 
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What is the root principle to which the reformer objects? The 
election of persons to positions of power and importance simply 
because they are the sons of their fathers? 

Why, ¢Aaé is going on everywhere in our midst. The fatal 
instinct—the germ of any number of House of Lords, is all-per- 
vading. Would you make it a blessing? Then praise, teach, 
inspire the parent, the ancestor, the descendant, as such. Do not 
struggle to impose upon him an unreal and artificial altruism ; and 
remember that the highest success of democracy is—all unreal and 
dishonest distinctions being gradually eliminated and abolished— 
not to involve itself in a vain crusade for the purpose of checking 
human energies and levelling up human capacity, but to build on a 
natural basis a new and more real aristocracy. 

Democracy and hereditism—for that is apparently the true 
modern term for the tendency we are discussing—these would 
seem to be the two antagonistic principles underlying all govern- 
ment. The latter—is it not the strength and core of all con- 
servatism? And the former—is it not doomed to conflict with the 
one great realized principle of matural selection? Amid the 
picturesque backwoods of nature we find civilized man striving to 
erect an orderly habitat for his social ideal. Out of instinctive in- 
equality he would establish a logical and reasoned order and pro- 
portion, out of what Dr. Paley called a general and homely “bene- 
ficence,” a philosophically optimist state of things, and (quite 
possibly) out of rude health and vigour-—artificiality and decadence. 

Man’s empirical “socialist” energies and aspirations fluctuate, 
but nature is always there. Expelled by the fork of that wondrous 
convention a “representative system,” she returns to undermine all 
forms of government tainted by insincerity, all Utopias that write 
up on their walls “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,” before these 
things have entered into them, that abolish institutions and “change 
the names of things” before they have honestly tried conclusions 
with the corrupt human heart. 

Even democracy, which desires a high civilisation and other 
luxuries (never yet found except in a state based on slavery), has 
to remember that it is but a reaction from another “system” which, 
if it failed, at least left us all that our idealism has to play with. 

And the existence, the continuance of the main fabric of 
society, is, we may presume, the first thing. 

Seciety, in its theoretical form, is democratic, at the moment 
inclining to the collectivism which is going to try and substitute 
average opinion for the individual enterprise which has pioneered 
us so far. And this reform is to be carried out apparently on the 
assumption that the industry and wealth-creation of the world is 
a “going concern,” a business of routine which can be taken over 
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with no danger, in that there are no more rocks to be bored, no 
more enigmas to be solved, no more risky corners to be turned, 

But every item, every family-unit that makes up this democracy 
is an individualist despotism, with a secret ambition for continuity 
which clashes, as has been said, with the sectional, the socialist, the 
perhaps cosmopolitan relations and ties. 

Compared with these it is, on paper, a selfish thing. “The 
slightly expanded egoism” as the late Dean Farrar once described 
it, “of a narrow domesticity” compares but poorly with a Jelly- 
byesque affection for the whole world. Yet the father who is 
scheming to place his children ever so little adove himself, the 
mother who struggles to keep her brood apart from those who might 
drag them down, these are perhaps doing truer service to the state 
and the world than the loudest mouthed preachers of equality and 
fraternity. We may love our neighbour honestly enough, yet 
without the Revolutionary Love-Feast-enthusiasm that breaks 
down the wall between his tenement and our own. 

Lamentable indeed are all petty spites and jealousies, all malice 
and uncharitableness that separate mankind to no purpose. But 
when the preacher dwells on the “sad divisions“ that mar our social 
unity, are we not often moved to reply (with the robust optimism 
that might have inspired, let us say, the Rev. Sydney Smith)—“our 
sad divisions? Sad fiddlesticks! O! solemn mentor, let us 
rather talk of ‘our joyful divisions,’ ‘our successful, our triumphant 
divisions!’ ‘our blessed and holy and sanctifying divisions!” How 
are we to learn, forsooth, in society but by copying the virtues of 
our superiors? How are we to rise but by bettering them? How 
are we to measure our progress, our fall, or elevation—in a world 
made up of human atoms—but by the people and the standards we 
leave behind or above us? Do we desire an equality with our 
inferiors? No such ambition was ever known to living man. Do 
we desire to race with and surpass our superiors? Why, of course 
we do; and by the same law of progress, they, if they are to remain 
such, are destined to evolve ever new standards of excellence, 
power, virtue, intelligence, refinement, that will for the nonce 
baffle our aspirations. 

And this desperate competitive struggle—sometimes idly sup- 
posed to concern material wealth alone—is Life; and its negation 
decadence. “Competition.” Ah! We have heard a collectivist 
orator concede “competition is all very well, if we exclude the 
competition that depresses others.” As if it were possible to do 
anything well without making success—even existence—more diffi- 
cult for those who do it badly! As if the antiquation of our 
accepted standards could ever be, for the moment, anything but 
depressing—if we allow ourselves to be depressed by it, and to 
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forget the divine ordinance that, as the Greek poet tells us, 
eternally connects pain with learning, as if the hungry struggling 
world could be asked to impose on itself a self-denying ordinance 
and silence the suggestions of genius in order to spare the blushes 
of igncrance and stupidity. On the contrary our true aim must 
be (even if this were not a vital need to our self-preservation) to 
discriminate these things as clearly as possible, to let them freely 
contrast. themselves. 


In fact our divisions are as vital to all true progress as our 
union. Only by the frank recognition of these, the terms of our 
armistice, is the treaty of union binding. “Society,” after all is 
but a splendid figment, a painted scene, a useful pretence. Our 
intensest life and action are individual, and the crowning glorifica- 
tion of individualism is the family. We do not seek divisions for 
their own sake. The instinct of heredity has its excesses like 
others. Notoriously enough it came to a head, a sort of apotheosis 
in the English custom of primogeniture: an institution which, 
in medern days, has had its share of criticism. 


“The ambition to establish in the centre of each family a 
magnificently fed and coloured drone, the visible end of all human 
endeavour, a sort of great final cause immanent in every family,” 
this is laughable, mischievous, unsocial enough ; but substitute for 
the “drone” a centre of active beneficence, and who shall say this is 
not a splendid, indeed—according to all old-fashioned and orthodox 
conceptions of the deity—a godlike ideal. 


The typical English landed aristocrat, the territorial “person of 
quality” of the 18th century, did in fact, as leader of Society, patron 
of arts and letters, as statesman mingling in the highest circles, as 
resident landlord associated in sport and agriculture with even the 
poorest of his own people, as a cultured gentleman living amid 
“gardens and lawns boundless” in Richardson’s oriental phrase, as 
“the mind of their owner,” come nearer to this “Godlike” ideal than 
any species of social magnate known to history. It has dominated 
the atmosphere of wealth-creation ever since, 


By all means let us rise superior to it; let us cultivate the 
modesty which makes a man distrust his own fitness for great power 
and place, let us find a higher “first cause” for our activity, if we 
can, in the contemplation of the happiness of others and their 
equality, or superiority to ourselves. But let us beware of pre- 
tending that the great mass of ordinary humanity is as yet safely 
ensccnced on anything like this exalted level before they have 
grasped the ambition of getting there ; let us beware of hampering 
or destroying one mainspring of action before the other is ready 
to take its place. 
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For after all, it is not some imaginary Utopia “run” upon lines 
devised by the latest dreamer of beautiful dreams that we are 
propcsing to reform and improve, but the old concrete world of 
wealth and labour, maintained hitherto, on one hand, by ever new 
ideas, sparks struck from the egoistic enthusiasms of intellect and 
genius, and, on the other hand, by the toiling majority debarred 
from the possession of “wisdom” in their own persons (though as- 
piring after it in their descendants) who, in the immortal language 
of the Greek Hebrew preacher “maintain the State of the World” 
precisely because “all their desire is in the work of their hands.” 


Thus, to return to our point, if to the cold theoretical view 
“hereditism” appear to be describable as the mere antithesis to 
election, a substitute for thought and judgment, there is still a good 
deal to be said for it. 

Who is to inherit my estate, my millions, my fishing boat and 
nets, my barrow and stall? The greatest agriculturist, the most 
eminent financier, the most skilful fisherman, the most practical 
costermonger, whose existence I can discover? By no means—but 
the one nearest to me. If not myself, my own individuality, at 
least the successor to these things, the continuer of myself, the 
personality, at any rate, that I am most sure of influencing. We— 
he and I—my forbears, his descendants, are engaged in building up 
something. We do not quite know what it is, but it is something 
certainly not regulated by abstract theory. It is profoundly 
instinctive, natural, profoundly animal (perhaps even more pro- 
foundly vegetable), the essential raw material of society, the long- 
stretching, well wrought, strands of the homely complex fabric of 
habit, feeling, traditions (dressed and solidified, if you will, by the 
common clay of possession), out of which the national character, 
its life force and continuity, the “personal equation” of a people is 
eternally being twisted and woven. 


The process, one would only suggest, is not lightly to be 
interrupted by some novel, and it may be ephemeral conception of 
the “sectional” relation. 

Strongly rooted in the common earth of property, dedonging- 
ness, the hereditary continuous instinct will aspire towards the light 
of the social ideal, will absorb, as the plant absorbs rain and sun- 
shine, the “sectional” contemporary influences that make for life. 


What it absorbs it will absorb gradually, and impel forwards 
securely by its own eternal inexhaustible impetus, while the acuter 
“sectional” change may, as in the one great Idealist Revolution (that 
wondrous monument of the vices underlying virtuous theory) be a 
severance of the strand itself, a digging up of the plant to see that 
it is growing, an uprooting of the wheat with the tares. 
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Such reflections naturally recur to one at a moment when the 
theoretic and idealist political principles appear to be enjoying such 
an “innings” as could scarcely have been anticipated for them—in 
the ordinary course of things—for half a century to come. But if 
“the swing of the pendulum” was, at the last Parliamentary election, 
both violent and irregular, that is easily accounted for. 

Political theory having received a rude and unintelligent rebuff 
from one party, has not unnaturally run wild, for the nonce, with 
the other. Such perils as the country has been and yet may be 
exposed to from the empirical inexperience, the casual optimism, 
and the undisciplined enthusiasm of the gentlemen now in power, 
are to be laid at the door of those others on whom the nation is 
wont to rély for the conservative consistence and graduation of its 
political progress. 

The Conservative or Unionist party, in a word, having been 
beguiled, after an astonishing fashion, into unprincipled vagaries, 
the reaction has very naturally taken the form of an orgy of effete 
and ineffective academic Radicalism, the end of which is not yet 
quite to be foreseen. To complain that the singular congeries of 
independent faddists and undisciplined factions hastily summoned 
to rescue the country from Protection, the headless amorphous 
structure known for the moment, since it is all assembled under 
one roof, as the Liberal Party, has not produced anything that 
inspires general confidence in the way of government, would be 
unreasonable. One might as well complain of a posse of the Fire 
Brigade called in to save the house from conflagration that they 
were unable to cook one’s dinner. 

But on the other hand, could we imagine the members of the 
esteemed body last mentioned claiming a right, because they had 
put the fire out, to reorganize our household, that would be no 
whit more absurd than the pretence of the present Radical majority 
to a popular “mandate” for the revision either of the British con- 
stitution or of some half-dozen principles, as yet quite inadequately 
discussed, affecting the stability both of England and the Empire. 


G. H. POWELL. 





; 


1908. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


There is no need for one to be a freethinker, or to have any 
special religious sympathy or bias to appreciate the strong indigna- 
tion with which Mr. T. W. S. Jones, an Englishman living in Naples 
since 1862, has written his forcible denunciation! against the new 
religious development at Pompeii. This exploit is entirely due to 
the great activity and enterprising spirit of a Neapolitan layman, 
Bartolo Lougo by name, who, the wisest man of his generation, in 
the particular spot in which he happens to be placed, managed so 
well his spiritual and temporal affairs, as to be blessed by the 
Pope, and to create a wonderful shrine, which has brought to him 
and to his undertaking, from every part of the world, money beyond 
the dream of avarice. 

Popes, bishops, priests, monks, nuns, and influential laymen 
have given him much encouragement, and a helpful hand in a busi- 
ness which has in itself all the unsavoury elements of a great fraud. 
For a better understanding of the matter, and the book under 
consideration fully explains it, we may mention here that Naples 
and its province is full of miraculous Madonnas. Each Madonna 
has a special power ; a special sure remedy for a particular disease. 
Don Bartolo Lougo felt for some time the need of supplying the 
faithful with a Madonna capable of bestowing her blessing and 
restoring power to all in all circumstances of life, earthquakes, shfp- 
wrecks, and railway collisions included. After much searching he 
got the article he so badly wanted. The story of this thaumaturgic 
picture, as given by Lougo himself, is as follows: He went to an 
antique shop at Naples. He there saw an oil-painting of the 
Madonna he liked very much, but it was too dear; sixteen pounds, 
the price asked by the dealer, was too much. He wanted a cheaper 
one, and a monk told him that in a neighbouring convent there was 
a picture he himself bought years before at a secondhand rubbish 
shop for two shillings and sevenpence. Lougo went at once to the 
convent, but when he saw the picture he was highly disgusted at 
its ugliness. The sister made him have it; he took it with ill grace 
and sent it down to Pompeii on the top of a car-load of manure. 
Thus the picture, now so much adored and prayed to, entered 
the place of its future glory and splendour. This piece of canvas, 
its ugliness notwithstanding, has most successfully answered the 


1, ‘* The Making of a Miracle,”” by P. W. S. Jones. London: Elliot Stock. 1908, 
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purpose. Medicines and doctors have been abolished. For a 
broken limb, a drop of oil from one of the lamps burning before 
the image is all sufficient, whilst for all other diseases the pre- 
scribed remedy is simplicity in itself, and a quackism with a 
vengeance. The sufferer has but to swallow a tissue paper image 
of the Madonna or a little dust gathered round the picture or there- 
abouts, to be perfectly cured; and the church is filled with gifts 
offered to the Madonna by those that were thus cured. 

Bartolo Lougo’s idea was to build a new Pompeii, a Christian 
Pompeii there, where the old Pagan Pompeii once existed, and he 
now boasts having fully achieved his object. Mr. Jones, Don Bar- 
tolo Lougo’s personal acquaintance, shows that there is very little 
to choose between the old and new Pompeii, so far as religious 
speculation and superstition is concerned, and he shows it with a 
vivid description of the whole undertaking, from its inception to 
the present days. 

In his Romanes Lecture, on “The Optimism of Butler’s 
Analogy,”2 Canon Scott-Holland has made an attempt to bring 
back the Axalogy into “the current of living speculation.” The 
Canon admits that Gladstone vainly “ consecrated all the last years 
of his life, after his public career was closed, to an effort at re- 
calling the attention of the world of thought to the significance of 
Bishop Butler.” And the Canon would justify his presumptuous 
repetition “of an experiment which has received such an august 
and final dismissal,” by the claim that there is “ much in our imme- 
diate situation which appears to me to be in sympathetic touch 
with the peculiar qualities of Butler's mind.” With us, as for him, 
“the metaphysical stop is off.” We, too, “are all anxiously en- 
gaged in a debate on the lower plane. We are scientific. We are 
psychological. We are empirical. We are pragmatic.” “It is 
within this human experience of ours that Butler does all his 
work.” The Anadogy, we are told, is something more than a mere 
tu quogue to the Deists. It is, in effect, the identification of “the 
whole theology of Rewards and Punishments with the sequence in 
Nature of Cause and Effect, flushed by the influng transfiguration 
of a divine intention.” We have gone carefully through the lec- 
ture, with the result that we are more than ever of opinion that the 
Rationalist Press Association might consistently include the Analogy 
among its propagandist publications. The wonder is, not that the 
book has lost its “place of honour in the [Oxford] Philosophical 
School”; but that it retained it so long. It is a fine example of 
intellectual athleticism; but it has long ceased to be of use to the 
orthodox apologist. 


2. ‘The Optimism of Butler’s Analogy.’”? By Henry Scott Holland, M.A., Hon. 
D. Litt., Canon of St. Paul’s, The Romanes Lecture, June 13, 1908. Oxford: 


Clarendon Press. 
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SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


“Inspired Millionaires: An Interpretation of America,”! by 
Mr. Gerald Stanley Lee, the author of “ The Voice of the Machine,” 
which we recently noticed, is in style and thought characteristically 
American. We have, with Mr. Lee, come to the parting of the 
ways. We are about to choose between the socialised millionaire 
and Socialism. The latter is born, Mr. Lee considers, of despair 
and infidelity. The evils of society are not to be cured by emascu- 
lation. Socialism, as a means, is useless. It is “a tired, dis- 
couraged importation from an older world.” Mr. Lee believes in 
natural selection, freedom, manhood, voluntary service, and the 
nobility of men. He believes that a noble individualism will pro- 
duce a noble society. It is the combination of the business man, 
the successful millionaire, and the artist, which is, in Mr. Lee’s 
opinion, going to re-make the world. The inspired millionaire is 
the rich business man and artist inone. But he is no longer to be 
of the European type—the gentleman of leisure, who seeks to 
benefit and refine the world by the way he spends his money and 
finds his pleasures. He is to be inspired in making money instead 
of spending it. 

Such is Mr. Lee’s ideal, and it is a high one. An inspired 
millionaire seems to us very far off, indeed. Of what use are Car- 
negie’s libraries to the men of Pittsburg, who built up his vast 
fortune? How much better would it have been had they shared 
equitably on a profit-sharing system, leaving the master an adequate 
remuneration for superintendence. 

“A Short History of the English Bar,”2 by Mr. Bernard W. 
Kelly, forms rather a popular sketch of some salient features in 
the life of this great profession, than a history in the true sense of 
the word. It is, in short, a chatty, breezy account, full of interest 
to the layman, and brilliantly written. But it contains nothing 
original, and bears little or no evidence of research in the origin of 
the Bar, and the Inns of Court and Chancery. Mr. Kelly adopts 
the orthodox version. Like Lord Mansfield, in the case of Box v. 
Gray’s Inn, he does not attempt to penetrate the mystery in which 
the origin of the Inns of Court is involved. 

In accepting orthodox opinion Mr. Kelly naturally makes mis- 
takes. For instance, “the determined place” in which the Com- 
mon Pleas were, by virtue of Magna Charta, to be held, was not 
Westminster, as he asserts, but some “ determined place,” of which 
due notice was to be given. The Common Pleas was frequently 


1. ‘Inspired Millionaires: An Interpretation of America,” by Gerald Stanley Lee. 
Northam ton, Massachussetts: Mount Tem Press. 

2. Short History of the English Bar.” By Bernard W. Kelly. London: 
Swann phn 2. & Co., Ltd. 1908. 
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held at York, and more frequently still in the City, for nearly two 
centuries after 12 5. But apart from this adoption of generally 
accepted opinion this little book is singularly free from error. 
Although “not a lawyer,” Mr. Kelly has, no doubt, through his posi- 
tion as a law reporter in the Courts, imbibed very strongly the 
spirit of legal institutions, and has provided the Bar student with 
a very readable handbook of his profession. 

“ Aux Etats-Unis,”3 by M. A. Vicomte G. d’Avenel, consists of 
a wide survey of industrial conditions as they exist in the United 
States of to-day. The author treats first of agriculture and its 
relationship to the Governments, dealing in detail with “dry farm- 
ing” and irrigation, the forest, the wheat areas, and cotton, dairy 
products, fruit culture, and the vintage. In the chapters on indus- 
trial undertakings, the author does not omit to point out the dan- 
gerous power enjoyed by the railway magnates, and this naturally 
leads him on to treat of the Trusts. In the sterility of the Anglo- 
Saxon race he discerns a danger to the State. Foreign immigra- 
tion by the Latin races, and by Russia, has also largely taken the 
place of Teutonic. And as this is of a lower type, those two 
causes of national deterioration cannot be received without grave 
misgivings as to the future of the American people. The present 
low tone of political morality is probably largely due to these 
causes. As a relief to this somewhat gloomy picture, the author 
points to the idea of nobility of work held by the average 
American. 

“Des Monts de Bohéme au Golfe Perugie,”"4 by M. René 
Henry, with a preface by M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, is not a book 
of travels, but a new series of powerful studies upon the dual 
Empire of Austria-Hungary and The Balkans, questions of con- 
tinental and colonial frontiers. The difficulties of African policy 
ought to absorb Frenchmen, so as to render them indifferent to 
either foreign policies-—European or Asiatic. In an age of im- 
perial rivalry when all the great powers are seeking to extend their 
territorial possessions, or their spheres of influence, France can- 
not remain isolated. And, apart from this, the recent success of the 
young Turk Party will give an impetus to the study of the ques- 
tions dealt with by M. Henry in these pages. In fact, the success 
of this movement demonstrates the clearness of M. Henry’s vision. 
He is no believer in Pan-Germanism, which, relying upon its 
wealth, its Krupp guns, and its railways, thought by force or by 
commerce to dominate Europe, and obtain the hegemony of the 
old world. 


. “Aux Etats-unis,” les Cham a! les Lee les Idées. Par Vieomte G. 
d’Avenel. Paris: Librairie Armand 

4. ‘Des Monts de Bohéme au Golfe ae. ”” Par René Henry, avec preface de 
M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, Ouvrage accompagné de cartés et schémas, Paris: 
Librairie Plon. 1908. 
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The free opinions of Western Europe penetrated even to the 
Turk in Asia, and have thus frustrated, at any rate for the moment, 
the old-fashioned ideas of conquest and universal dominion con- 
ceived by William II. and his bureaucracy. 

In “The Freedom of Women,”5 a plea against female suffrage, 
Mrs. Frederic Harrison states “ the case of that great mass of Eng- 
lish women who do not wish to be thrust, against their will and 
better judgment, into active politics.” The argument is stated with 
such moderation, and with such conspicuous ability, that Mrs. 
Harrison runs some danger of defeating her own purpose. It is 
clear that if she enjoyed the parliamentary franchise she would 
exercise it with more wisdom and discretion than the average man. 
But then, Mrs. Harrison is far above the average woman, and we 
quite agree with her prognostication, “that the first result of the 
vote must be overwhelmingly conservative.” To give women the 
vote on the present franchise, based almost entirely on a property 
qualification, would be to put back the march of progress for at 
least half a century. Mr. Asquith has already intimated that such 
a scheme will not be countenanced by a Liberal Government. As 
Mrs. Harrison says, adult suffrage is the only alternative. But, as 
she contends, the great mass of women do not desire the vote at 
all, and before such a vast change is made in political life, the 
demand must be general and clearly expressed. For any Govern- 
ment, as she rightly points out, to effect such a change before an 
appeal to the country, would be, in the highest degree, unconstitu- 
tional, and unprecedented. Yet the advocates of female suffrage, 
by their persistent attacks on the Liberal Government of the day— 
they made no such attacks on the late Conservative Administration 
—prove that they have not yet learned the most elementary prin- 
ciples of government. Apart from those considerations Mrs. 
Harrison believes that woman’s influence is more powerful for good 
outside politics. In accepting the vote women will be selling their 
birthright for a mess of pottage. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


The old Federal Constitution of the United States, constructed 
on a plan over two thousand years old, suffered from four grave 
defects, viz., it had no power—(1) to operate directly upon the 
individual citizen; or (2) to tax independently; (3) the federal 


5. ‘The Freedom of Women,.’’ By Ethel B. Harrison, London: Watts & Co, 
1908, 
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head was not divided into three departments—executive, legisla- 
tive, and judicial ; the federal assembly consisted of a single cham- 
ber instead of two. As a financial system it must, therefore, be 
pronounced a failure, being dependent on the will of thirteen in- 
dependent legislatures. It will be a surprise to the majority of 
Americans, as well as our own countrymen, to learn that the 
American Constitution, declared by Gladstone to be “the most 
wonderful work ever struck off at a given time by the brain and 
purpose of man,” was the work of a prosperous merchant, who 
distinguished himself as a scientific writer on finance during the 
Revolutionary War. This illustrious citizen was Pelatiah Webster. 
He was born at Lebanon, Connecticut, in 1725, and graduated at 
Yale College in 1746. “A Memorial in Behalf of the Architect of 
our Federal Constitution, Pelatiah Webster,”! contains, reprinted 
for the first time in 116 years, his first draft of the existing Con- 
stitution, which Mr. Hannis Taylor, to whose enlightened patriot- 
ism the “ Memorial” in question is due, justly considers a larger 
personal contribution to the science of government than has been 
made by any other individual in the history of mankind. As an 
instance of Pelatiah Webster’s practical foresight, the fact should 
be mentioned in conclusion that his pet hobby seems to have been 
to create a department of commerce in close touch with Congress. 





—— 


BELLES LETTRES. 


“ The Perfect Union," by “ Alien,” is a romance of the Wes- 
tern Coast of South Island, New Zealand, whither a charming and 
cultured Englishwoman has journeyed in order to work out, amid 
its vast solitudes, the problem that was perplexing her young life. 
It is not surprising that, under the circumstances, Geoffrey Deans, 
the holder of a large sheep station, fell straightway in love with 
her, and, with the stupidity characteristic of the mere man, passed 
by a fair neighbour who had long given him her heart. The 
interest of the story centres in the homestead of a stern Calvinist, 
who had, many years before, at the dictate of incredible bigotry, 
driven away the wife he cherished, in order to “ break yoke with 
the unbeliever.” “ Alien” adds to the gift of picturesque descrip- 
tion that of psychic analysis, and we shall look forward with plea- 
surable anticipation to another novel by the same pen. 


1. ‘A Memorial in Behalf of the Architect of our Federal Constitution, Pelatiah 


Webster, of Philadelphia.”” Pa, Senate: Document, 461. 
1, ‘*The Perfect Union.” By *‘ Alien,’? London: Digby, Long & Co, 
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“Letters to Lovidear,”"* by Mr. John Manners, are supposed 
to be addressed by one sister to another. They are of a light, 
gossipy nature, not without occasional glimpses of quiet humour, 
and describe in brief the voyage from the Cape to England, a 
longish visit paid to the old Sussex home, and, at considerable 
length, the return journey to her husband and child. It is just the 
sort of book with which to while away an idle hour. In conclusion, 
we must congratulate a certain firm of restaurateurs on the 
gratuitous advertisement given them by the author. 


POETRY. 


Many of the verses in “Sonnets, Songs, and Ballads ”1 have 
already seen the light in serial publications. Friendship between 
man and man has inspired some of Mr. E. E. Bradford’s happiest 
poems from the sonnet entitled, “ Passing the Love of Woman,” 
down to “ Sundered,” from which we quote a stanza :— 

“O the aching pain of that long, long night, 
When we walked as friends, who are friends no more, 
Side by side in the waning light, 
By the ghostly cliffs, on the lonely shore! 
O the aching pain of that long, long night— 
And the void now the night is o’er.” 
As several of the “ Ballads” deal with Russian themes, and show 
more than a superficial acquaintance with certain aspects of Rus- 
sian life, we are Jed to assume that the author is familiar with that 
country. Mr Swinburne, as a writer of poems dealing with the 
appealing to young people, stands unequalled ; but Mr. Bradford’s 
“Children’s Verse,” has the right ring about it, and we like the 
gentle humour and quizzical turn of “ The Pleasure of a Face- 
ache.” “A Cry from the Fens,” with its refrain, “Where are the 
men ?” deplores the exodus of village striplings to the towns, there 
to swell the ranks of the unemployed. From “Sonnets, Songs, 
and Ballads,” it would be easy to construct a spiritual biography of 
their author, for the personal note is obtrusively dominant through- 
out the collection. 

“In “Legende,” which may be regarded as the keynote to 
“L’Essor,”2 love, grown overbold, winging his way, in splendid 
flight, to the realms of space, in vain quest of attaining the ideal, 


2, ‘Letters to Lovidear.’? By John Manners. London: Digby, Long & Co, 

I. ‘Sonnets, Songs, and Ballads.” By the Rev. E, E, Bradford, B,D., Oxon. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co, f 

2. ‘*L’Essor.’? Par Baronne Antoine de Brimont. Paris; Cloy-Nourrit et Cie, 
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and hurled thence, blinded and maimed, into the arms of everlast- 
ing night, is likened by the Baroness Antoine de Brimont to an 
eagle that had dared to gaze, face to face, on the sun. Disillusion ; 
consciousness, “ wild with all regret,” of the Eternal Flux ; in short, 
all the morbid, intellectual and spiritual elements that compose /a 
maladie du siecle are traceable in this remarkable collection of 
lyrics. Happiness, here or hereafter, the author would have us be- 
lieve, is the supreme delusion :— 

C’est un roi détréné, chassé de son domaine, 

Et qui, depuis ce jour, sans sujets et sans reine, 

Nous a laissé pleurer dans les bras du Plaisir :— 
Or, in other words :—- 

: la chimére 

Des yeux tournés vers l'avenir :—- 
Perhaps :— 

Ou n’est ce qu’un fétus balayé par le vent ? 
In “ Le Jour des Morts,” she bids us pray for the dead, 

Car dans nos yeux 

Passe l’effroi mystérieux, 

Des solitudes infinies. 
In “ L’Ame éparse,” the poet imagines a mysterious region wherein 
abide the souls, not of man, but of such impalpable things as words, 
dreams, visions, forgotten hours of love, and lovers’ vows. There, 
too, in “the book of the gods,” lies recorded for eternity every lin- 
gering memory and regret. Yet, in the Prelude to “ L’Essor,” we 
are told that all ends in darkness :— 

tout s’effrite, tout s’achéve, 

Tout sombre, dans la grande nuit. 
These, we would fain believe, are the expressions of transient 
moods begotten of suffering or sorrow, and not the author’s 
reasoned outlook on life. She can, moreover, pass from grave 
themes to gay, and some of her Chansons vibrate with the ecstatic 
joy of fugitive love, and exhale the perfume of summer nights. 
“Florence” challenges comparison with de Musset’s “ Madrid,” 
and, in form at least, may have been unconsciously suggested by it. 
“Le Chemineau and Le Noel des Gueux ”—the latter is, without 
doubt, the most powerful poem in the collection—show unmistak- 
ably the influence if Richepin, Verlaine, and the Neo-Romantics. 
The limits of a short notice preclude us from a fuller appreciation 
of this remarkable volume. The “message” that Baroness 
Antoine de Brimont seeks to convey to a restless world is one of 
resignation rather than of hope; but her poems are of faultless 
technique, and express, in tender half-tones, the subtlest shades of 


a mind attuned to lofty speculation. 
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